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A SEMINAR WAS HELD TO PROVIDE STATE LEADERS IN FiOME 
ECONOMICS WITH AN OPPORTUNITY TO GAIN GREATER UNDERSTANDING 
OF HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS OF OCCUFATICNAL PREPARATION. 
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The Center for Vocational and Technical Education has been established 
as an independent unit on The Ohio State University campus wif;h a grant from 
the Division of Adult and Vocational Research, U. Office of Education. 

It serves a catalytic role in establishing a consortium to focus on relevant 
problems in vocational and technical education. The Center is comprehensive 
in its commitment and responsibility, multidisciplinary in its approach, and 
interlnstitutional in its program. 

The major objectives of The Center follow: 

« 

^ * 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of the role and function 

of vocational and technical education in our democratic 
society; 

2. To stimulate and strengthen state, regional, and national 
programs of applied research and development directed toward 
the solution of pressing problems in vocational and technical 
education; 

3. To encourage the development, of research to improve vocational 
and technical education in institutions of higher education 

and other appropriate settings; 

4. To conduct research studies directed toward the development 
of new knowledge and new applications oi existing knowledge 
in vocational and technical education; 

5. To upg^'ade vocational education leadership (state supervisors, 
teacher educators, research specialists, and others) through 
an advanced study and in-service education program; 

6. To provide a national Information retrieval, storage, and 
dissemination system for vocational and technical education 
linked with the Educational Research hiformation Center 
Iccated in the U. S. Office of Education; 

7 • To provide educational opportunities for individuals contem- 
plating foreign assignments and for leaders from other countries 
responsible for leadership in vocational and technical education. 
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One of the soft draMitic changes in the labor force has 
been the increased entrance of vonen. In 1960» one oat of 
three in the labor force was a woaan. Thir r^id increase 
of voaen entering the labor force and expax^ding job opportu- 
nities in hcae service fields have placed increased eaphssis 
OB the need for hoMe ecoooBics education to prepare persons 
for gainful eaplpyBent outside the hoa» as well as for hoa»- 
■aking. Vage-eaming education prograns for ocoqtations 
related to hone eeonoaics are urgently needed for both secon- 
dary students and out-of-school youth and. adults. 

Although nany of the principles and skills tau^t in 
hoMMkiag classes 9 if aastered, will ecmtribute to success- 
ful e^^leynent, the courses plannrtd for euploynent prepara- 
tion differ froai those planned for hoMwaking. Because of 
t^is, thouj^ful. study which will lead to a new understanding 
of vocational education preparation aust be undertaken by 
those idio are charged with the responsibilities for providing 
leadership in the developnent of wage-earning progress . 

Since hose econosics eBploysent courses are receiving new 
anphasis in voccitional education, it is essential that hi^ 
standards be achieved. This sesinar was planned to provide 
state leaders in hose econosics with an opportunity to gain 
greater understanding and insight as well as specific pro- 
cedures in progrss developsent. 

Va want to e^qpress our appreciation to the resource per- 
sonnel who effectively contributed to the developsent of this 
sesinar. We would also like to acknowledge the work of the 
■embers of the Sesinar Planning Cosslttee, Miss Dorothy Lawson, 
Sesinar Consultant, and Dr. Sylvia L. Lee who served as Seminar 
Coordinator and who directed the preparation of this report. 

We trust this publication will prove to be of continuing 
assistance to the participants and to others. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 
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imODUCTIOM 



Hone economics education leaders throughout the United States face the 
challenge of maintaining and strengthening the total progi.^am of hone econcnics 
in the public schools at the secondary^ post secondary and technical axtd adult 
level. The emergence of education for gainful employment in heme econcnics 
has confronied leaders with nuDH»rous concerns. The sciminar mfaich is reported 
here vas conceived and designed to provide home econcnics leaders vith an 
opportunity to gain greater understanding and insight, os veil as, information 
about specific procedures in program development for eduication for gainful 
employment in home econcnics. 

Specifically the objectives mere: 

To provide and develop an understanding of the changing society 
and its implications for hone economics for gainful employment 
particularly mith reference to the leadership roles of state 
supervisors and teacher educators. 

To acquaint educators vith methods and techniques for bringi7.ig 
about change in educational programs. 

To develop an understanding of the resources prer^ided throvjgh 
recent legislation resources which will help strengthen 
occiqMktional education programs. 

To provide an opportunity to (a) explore the many facets involved 
in developing and administering occupational education programs 
at the high school, post -high school and adult levels and, 

(b) identify some methods and techniques which may be used in 
their development. 

To determine the personnel and materials needed and available for 
use in the development of programs. 

To identify needed research and experimental programs. 

To determine ways that research findings and pilot programs can 
provide tested information and ideas for program development and 
improvement. 

This report includes the presentations made by the seminar consultants 
and ideas for action growing out of group discussion on the final day of the 
seminar. It is hoped this material will be helpful to home economics leaders 
as they proceed with the development of programs in education for gainful 
employment and in education for hememaking. 
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Sim-iABiY OF A CI-IAjjLENGE TO HOMS ECONOMICS LEADERS 



Dr. Alberta Hill 

Associate Broressor, Home Economics Education 
lo^raL State University 

» 



!I5ie role of leadership in planning prograiiis of education for gainful 
employment involves ans^Ters to such questions as vAjy should horae economics 
prepare students for occupations? For Mihaa. should such programs be planned? 

Hhat are the clusters of jobs requiring home economics content? I-Jhat content, 
skills and competencies are needed for job preparation? In what ’Tays can 
home economics contribute to courses planned by other vocational services? 

P3hat type of \-jork experiences are available? Eovr can we evaluate tnese pro- 
grams? VJho TdJl teach hone economics wage earning courses? Our underlying 
beliefs should guide us in ans^vering these questions. I VTOUld challrngs you, 
therefore, to think about your own philosophy of education, your beliefs about 
the composition, structure and principles underlying occupational education. 
Consider the follovang questions about your beliefs. 

1. bhat are the goals of education in a country such as ours? vJhat 
are the goals of education in a world such as ours? Maybe lie should say, 
ijhat arh the goals of education in a universe such as ours? One of the major 
questions that ccaaes to mind is the extent to vdiich we are going to focus 
efforts on the preparation of the individual to fulfill his role, and the 
extent to which we are going to think primarily about the needs of society. 

You mil be quick to point out to me that these are not necessarily conflicting 
goals, but there is a difference in focus. X-Jhich is to be the focus? We say 
we need to educate every citizen to the limit of his capacity to absorb, and 
that we must release the potential of each and every person among us. We then 
also say that vre need to coordinate this education to the needs of society. 

There are times wiien those two ideas will be in conflict, and we need to think 
very carefully about which may be the focus at which time; how do vje fit the 
two goals together so that we are developing people who can contribute to society 
I don’t' want to put society, and especially the econemy of our society, so far 
in the front that we forget the individual and the need to develop his potential. 



2. Another question about education is liho is going to provide education ? 
Are we at a place T^here our old educational systems will no longer T-rork? Had 
we better let some other agency like business take over? Are we going to say 
that education csin better be provided by a small segment or segments of our 
society rather than the total society? Have you picked up comnents questioning 
the ability of our educational agencies recently? If you haven’t, be alert to 
them. It was suggested to me recently, ;?dien I was talking to a group of people 
considering teacher education for office and business occupations, that as we 
challenge ourselves about teacher education for the 21st Centmy we should look 
for^rard to "really nevr innovations," such as business agencies, not colleges 
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and universities, training teachers of the future. This vas suggested to 
me hy an educator! Is the question, "^3io is going to provide education?” 

Or should we ask "what aspects of education can be provided better by some 
other agency of our society?" 

3. Whet do we really believe about methods of learning and methods of 
teaching? Ihrticularly: do you believe that all education can be carried 
out best in a realistic situation? Or do you think that all education can 
be provided best in a simplified, purified atmosphere? Or, can some edu- 
cation be carried out in a realistic setting, and some in an organized, 
purified environment? Vfljat is done better in one situation, than in another? 
We in home econ^oics education (and I am going to admit this even if there 
are one or two people here who aren’t home economics educators) have never 
thoroughly answered this question in relation to teaching foods at the high 
school level. We have talked about teaching aH foods on a meal planning 
basis in which the person is put immediately into the complexity of a meal. 

4 . What do you really believe about teacher preparation? What do 
you really believe about the best way to prepare teachers? How do people 
learn to be teachers? Is it necessary for people to have some of the theory 
of lesraing and the theory of teaching in order to do a good Job? Are there 
sane aspects of the teaching Job that can be done by practitioners rather 
than by those usually thou^t of as teachers who understand the organization 
of learning activities and development of curricul.um? 

5. Now, idiat do you really believe about home economics? What is it? 

We must develop for ourselves some kind of a con<^eptual structure in which 
we can work, and I would challenge you to look at Betty Simpson’s article 
in the AVA Journal and to read it again, and reread it until you are sure 
that you can see at least this kind of structure. I also suggest reading 
the last issue of ILLINOIS TEACHEEIS. You will find there a marvelous review 
of many of the theories and philosophies of home economics. It is a good 
quick refcarence for you to use in doing the thing I am asking you to do: 
look again at home economics as a discipline, as a field of study. 

(At this particular point, there is one comment I have to make because 
it has struck me as being so very f^snny. I am laughing at myself — I am 
Xa-ugbing at ouTselves. Within, the last year or two I have sensed a little 
uneasiness — we aren’t sure ^rtiether or not we can prepare people for both 
the occupation of homemaking and the occupations for vdiieh they get a pay- 
check. Yet, I would suspect that almost everyone of us havs been, either as 
a student or a faculty member, connected with a college, a school, departuient 
or division of home economics which stated t'STo major objectives of thi home 
economics unit: one, preparation for hcsne and family life, and the other, 
preparation for a profession. Doesn’t it strike you as being a little funny 
that we have accepted this for 50 years, but soae of us now question wiiether 
or not we can prepare for home and family living and for occupatjons at the 
less than college grade level?) 
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6, I*a asking you to take a look at your philosophy, smd in challenging 
you to think more clearly about vb&t you realiy believe, I would be amiss 
not to challenge you to really study and decide ^t you believe about change. 
This is a very popular topic for speeches, for speakers, €uad for articles of 
all kinds. ' In his new book, Bruner said, "I shall take it as self-evident 
that each generation must define aftesh the nature, the direction and 
of education to assure such freedom and rationality fis can be obtained for 
future definitions, for there are changes both in c^7*c>™«'b«n<^e« 
knowledge that impose restrictions and^give opportunities.”! fb'is’'S5at 
last phrase that gave me help in further defining my beliefs about change — 
"in^jose restrictions and give opportunities." OSiis is a little more radical. 
Marshall McLuhan is quoted as saying, "Even points of view must go, because 
it no longer x>ossible to take a fixed position for more than a single 
nic3ment."2 And this is a quote that has to do with medicine but I it is 

one that we might just chew on avdiile. "Wfe have a choice of living danger- 
ously or dying early. Biere is no safe place from the perils of progress." 

Ebw, ^diat do we really believe about change? Sometimes we are a little 
ambivalent about itj ibr example: we have just bad our Iowa Vocational 
Association Meeting and a very sound educator gave a very good speech. 

He talked about change and gave some of the kind of startling figures that 
most of us have heard many times, but in a good way, a new way; he really 
challenged us. Bit, he went on to say that he was glad he was working in 
the midwest, because in the midwest we are near enou£^ to our agricultural 
past that we still have midwest agricultural values of work! Do you find 
something a little contradictory in this? Hhen I think about idiat '^dwest 
values of work" are, I think about farm people. One of the most devastating 
things I have seen for farm people or farm boys is the need to change one of 
their values, i.e., to work for themselves. The ideal: you worked hard, 
got your own farm and worked for yourself. !lhis is no longer possible for 
most of then. We believe in change but at the same time we are g^a^ our 
conaunity hasn't changed. 

Often, besides contradicting ourselves, we really do not realize ^diich 
changes are significant; ^hich things are re ally changes, and idiich things 
are just c h a ng es in the gadgets used in what we are doing, which are truly 
basic changes. The gadgetry of our present conflict in Viet Nsm is certainly 
much different from that used in the Korean War, but the behavior that causes 
and prevents war, to ay knowledge, has not changed very much. Maybe at times 
we pub too much e npha sie on the change rather than on looking for those things 
that are not changing. 



^Bruner, 
Huvard B:ess 

^Howard, 



Jerooe S. Toward a Theory of Instruction. Cambridge, ffass: 
1966, 171 pages (p.22). ^ 

Jane. "Oracle of the Electric Age'' Life, February 25, I966. 
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A0 ve look at duuage, I would challenge you to take a good look at 
honsa and raailies in our society* >Siat axe their functions? How are 
they changing? And perhaps this should be tied in id.th my challenge to 
you about looking at home economics* I think it has been rather univer- 
sally agreed that the family is not losing its function* About 15 years 
ago ve talked about the families losing their function) but now we are 
fairly well agreed that this is not true. But there are changes ~ 
structural in the family; change in the form and content of the 

function — more of what has been a family function is being shaxed with 
other social institutions* 

In the last Journal of Megriage and the Bhmily there is an article by 
dark Vincent^ that I would suggest to you as a good resource as you are 
a good look at families and their functions. He tailks about t!ae 
adaptive function of the family. Ihese are some of the things he suggests. 
{\toHQ I am talking I wonder if you would like to translate this into a 
program of action for preparing people- for occupations.) He suggests that 
the fhmily has had to adapt to increasing lengths of education and increasing 
costa of education. Often a wife and mother must work in order to help 
provide education for the children. Does this c all , to mind the development 
of a wage-eam^ program? Doctors at mental institutions have decided 
that it it really better for patients to go home from the hospital as soon 
as possible ~ idiat it is better for the patient to have home, family care 
since the tends more and more to be the only place where people can 
set individutl attention. Docs this have implications for occupational 
preparation? m a M^y industrialized society, you do not get individual 
attention in the grocery store or at the meat counter, you do not get it 
at the office idiere there nmy be 50 persons working in one room. Ihe home 
‘))ecGBft8 the only place where people can get indiv idual attention. 

If you recently have engaged yourself in thinking about Maslow*s need 
theory in the developi^ of self-actualization, you will recognize that 
some people in our econocy believe that if the basic needs are met in the 
home t hen people will be better able to heccane self-actualized and find 
their self-realization in their occupational profession. To look at it ^ 
another way, you will find that in the kind of homes that some have, the 
only place for true self-realization becomes on the job. As we talk about 
functions of the family, we need to consid^ the extent to which the family 
provides the basic needs so that people can achieve higher needs outside it, 
and the extent to idiich the family should provide the environment for the 
hU^st individual development. There is much concrete help in this theory 
for developing a wage-earning program. 

All we have tried to do this morning is to prick— and I have been trying 
to prick me as I have been trying to prick you— to think throu^ the basic 
principles which will guide us as we develop principles for occupational 
education. 

-^-Vincent, dark E. "Eamilia Spongia: The Adaptive Function”. J. of 
Marriage and the Fhnily, 28.29-36, February 1966. 



Understanding The Changing Urban Society 

Miss Rose Terlin, Chief 
Economic Status and Opportunity 
Division 
Women's Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. Cr 



Madam Chairman and members of the seminar group: 

I bring you varmest greetings from Mrs. Keystrling and the staff of 
the Women's Bureau. Mrs. Keyserling was most regretful that circimstances 
prevent her own participation in this conference which she had been antici< 
pating. After meeting today with the panel of reactors for this morning’s 
session,. I know she would not have been disappointed in her expectations 
for this meeting. I hope I can meet the responsibility of replacing her 
in helping us think together about this large and challenging subject 
of the changing urban society and its implications for yoirr present work 
and future planning. 

In 1900 — less than half of our population lived in urban areas; by 
i960 — 70 percent were living ir* urban areas; today the percentage of 
change is even greater— although we will probably have to wait until the 
1970 Census data is published to know how much greater. 

I submit that this 70 percent in urban areas constitutes a revolution 
of far-reaching proportions in terms of the patterns of peoples* lives. 

Not since Moses led the children of Israel out of Egypt to the promised 
land, has a vast movement of people held such historic signific<mce, 
although the impact of the ‘‘Enclosures" that marked the beginnings of the 
Industrial Revolution may be comparable. The French Revolution, the 
Napoleanie wars,— even the Russian Revolution produced no such upheavals 
for the life of the ordinary citizen— most of whom remained peasants, 
tillers of the soil, or dwellers in. country towns and villages. 

Today in America— and in a relatively short span of time— all that 
has changed. 

If I were to name th’^ee groups vitally affected by this vast exodus 
from rural areas to an urban society, I would list them as: 

(1) oiu* legislators — because our political structure lags far 
behind the livijsg realities; 

(2) our city planners and urban redevelopers and; 



(3) «£ boM eeoeaiste . 

»"> urbMlMd Ai»rle.« fop h 

CCOBOBlSuT Why do I tifiipljt you oixtf 

Tbli TMt eopiplcz Bfiket up ubut u« aagt nov thlok of as BMuloDolla— 
ifelch, lAtthtr ItJi iplMbitastt Hint it to or not, it tU urttnSiSted. 

“• ^ ^ tpoiibi*. Hot sgrtc on this, la iMlniaK 
*'®J*^** 3 " laolatiag thoia taetora ahieh toMMa^ata 
J •HMaatla* jrou realaa the tas atruetare, 

jy?**?? *• ii— (ilthoui^ toM of tSit thiiigt you hoae teocoaittt 

tocwA^budge^ '“•'“3. to the fhthsra”). I 

^ *» *»ee; the anr prognaa b«ii« developed to 

■tit this, and tb« mj «t innrt to think aiboati tbett if 

•eoBoidttt art to atk* thoir fuUitt contribution. 

-4« *!*?* «■“ of the eleaeeta of thla "eriaia of the 

***^f»_f **** *® ladleate bom of the ehiagea la maea'a Uvea that 
eooatltate a e oa pc ue al of thla large eheage: 



Flrat of all, there are a lot acre waea— aged Ih aad o»i»r; 

19tO - ;i,000,000 

1965 - 71,000,000 

i960 • 90,000,000 (at eetiaated) 



nua, alth laereaaed urhaaltatioa, haa broi«ht draaatle <~ T e e e e e la the 
rate of acM la the labor Sates,— tern 14 ailUoa la 19I1O to aearly telee 
*?f?4 ** *• Jrojbcted that hy igOO there am be aearly 36i 

**>• “’"f fore*. Ihij haa a deflalte reUtloa to the ahlft 
inpopuJattoo froa oa agrieultupally., to an i^>»tplally-, aad then to a 
emlee>baaad eeaaaay— vblch la tarn atrengthena the trend tomrda urben 
Uvlag- ->ad the draad far venea la the labor force. Tta aervlea-baaed 
eeoMagr reqteea acre aoaea vortea aad attraeta aore maea Into the labor 

^ Medicare oa the need for peraoaael in 

ill kinoi of hMlth fcnriet oeev^itiontp to largely ataffed by uonen. 



. ***** tptcificc, let ua consider first the 
broader picture of venen in this new urban setting in sn industrialiieed 
tOCit^e 



rural to urban ciTilisation has also brought significant 
ch^s ^ hone wd fsidly life ahieh haye been reflect€«i i^the chSginT^ 
pa ®f uonen s lives. Host of 'tbs goods end services the fssdly needs 

^ SSLSSS^Itm $S?h^ ^ “*• ’*’• 



h uife snd nother renains the priiiery gosl for sost vonen and 
rightly spp hut possessad of tha gifts of extended longevity aad rel.esise 
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trcm tisae-eoniUEsins hoaiehold ehoret wonen alto mat «nd need to be e part 
of the vorld oatiide the hone. They are eager to uae their abilitiei, 
apeoiaX talents and energies not oily to fulfill personal aadbitioos but 
to nake a neaningfUl eontribution to the econcnic^ social or political 
life of the ccnnmity. 

For eany ironen the obvious choice, vhen they cone to their aiddle 
years and find honepaking responsibilities less denanding, is paid 
e^ploynent. There are however cca^elling econoeic reasons «hy so many 
nake this choice. Bven in fanilies lAere the husband is eiq;>loyed, our 
rising standard of living coupled vith rising costs of education, conswer 
goods and services, health care and recreation in an urban setting, make 
the two*piycheck family an accepted American institution. 

In many of what the Census calls “husband-wife families” the husband's 
salary is so low that his wife has no other choice but to work. Among these 
working wives, one-fifth had husbands who earned less than $3,000 a year 
in 1964. Another quarter had husbands with incomes of between $3»000 and 
$5,000 a:;d just over another quarter had husbands with incoMs of between 
$5,000 and $7,000. WorldLng wives “with husbands present,” as the Census 
Bureau describes them, comprise 57 percent of America's 26 million women 
workers in March 1965* As you note ffom the above data, 75 percent of the 
married women's husban^ have incomes of less than $7,000 per year. Women 
who are widowed, separated or divorced account for another 20 percent of all 
women workers. Many of these women support themselves and often dependents 
as well. 

The fact that so many women are coBd>ining homemaking and jobholding 
gives rise to many problems characteristic of our urban society. There is 
for instance the great need for new and expanded services that are home- 
oriented: 

1. Child-Care Facilities 



Of pressing concern is the need for child-care facilities . It is a 
fact of our times that one-fourth of all mothers with children under 6 years 
of age are in the labor force and this group of women is heavily concentrated 
on the lower rungs of the income ladder. These women are not working for pin- 
money but for the pins that hold the family together. In families where the 
husband's income is less than $3,0CX) a year, about 30 percent of mothers with 
children under 6 years of age are working. In sharp contrast, only one in 
seven mothers, with children so young in families where the husband's income 
is $7,000 or more, is employed. 

In spite of the fact that, toda^r, there are 4 million American children 
under 6 years of age whose mothers ere in the labor force, licensed day-care 
facilities are available for only about 255.000 children . Last year the 
Women's Bureau of the Department of I^tbar end the Children's Bureau in the 
Department of Health, Education, and welfare co-sponsored a national san^le 
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survey eofkdueted by the Bureau of Census. We learned that of the more than 
12 millioo children under l4, included in ths survey, 8 percent were expected 
to care for themselves; 13 percent were lotted after by the mother while she 
worked and 15 percent were cared for ia homes other than their own. Nearly 
half of the children were provided care in their own hones, usually by their 
father or another relative. 

Recent Federal legislation has been helpful to some extent. The increase 
of $3 niUiofk in Federal aid available under Title V of the Social Security 
Act will help provide more badly needed child-care facilities in the 49 
States paxticipatlng in the program. However, the problem is far from 
solved. Wt must consider that between i960 and 1970, a 55 percent increase 
is expected in the number of working .mothers, aged 20-44, with children 
under age 6. 

Certainly in our planning for the future we should recognize the fact 
that it is not only mothers who work outside the home who require community 
services to help care for their children. The President’s CouBiission on 
. the Status of Women pointed this out in its report, American Women . . 

Child care services are needed in all conanunities, 
for children of all kinds of families idio may require day 
care, after school care, or intermittent care. In putting 
major ei^^is on this need, the Commission affirms that 
child core facilities are essential fer women in many 
different circumstances, whether they work outside the 
home or not.^ 

The Commission further recomsmnded child -care centers be included in 
plans for housing developments, community centers, urban renewal projects 
and migratory labor csmpc and that after school and vacation activities be 
provided for children whose mothers must be away trosi hoete when children 
are not in school. "Failure to assure such services," the Commission 
pointed out, "reflects primarily a lack of community awareness of the 
realities of modem life." 

The forward-looking urban community is also concerned with other . 
services idiich are needed to strengthen the home and permit women to discharge 
more easily their family responsibilities and make a larger contribution to 
the world around them. 

Today's urban woman seldom can count on the assistance of grandmothers, 
methers-in-law and m&lden aunts to share the home and help in its operation. 
While fathers tend to have a larger share in homeaaking than was formerly 



Report of the President's Commission on the Status of Women, American 
Women . U. S. Government Printing Office: 1963, p.19. 
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true, they are away tratu home most of the day and the responsibility for 
home management falls almost exclusive}^ on the mother. To further compli- 
cate her life, the growing mobility of today’s jobholder may mean the 
fand^ moves frequently and is likely to be an anonymous entity in a 
strange neighborhood. 

Homemaker Services. 

In this setting, the family must turn to the community when illness 
or other emergencies disrupt normal life in the home. Homemaker services 
for those who can p?y and chose who cannot are as vitallTpart of a 
community’s resources as health centers, rehabilitation services, family 
counseling facilities and opportunities for education in homemaking. 

3* Household Eaployaent 

A very real need in almost every community is to find readily available 
household help. Yet in spite of the fact that there are many women seeking 
employment, the number of those going into household enplcyment is rapidly 
declining. Trie situation is of particular concern to our Women’s Bureau 
because we have found that low wages, poor working conditions, and the lack 
of status attributed to this work deter many women from entering the field. 

Nor »e employers satisfied with the unskilled and often unschooled workers 
who do apply. They tend to expect "miracles" and perennially seek that 
"jewel of a maid"— in spite of long hours and low pay. 

There were 1.4 million women private “household workers, excluding 
almost 350,000 babysitters, at the time of the i960 census. Ip 1964, the 
median wage of those working year-round, full time, including the babysitters, 
was only $1,082. That this is an urban occipjation is reflected in the i960 
census figures showing about ?4 percent of such workers in urban areas. 

About 64 percent were Negroes and 54 percent lived in the South. 

The Bureau’s concern prompted us in 1964 to call a consultation of 
representatives ft-om social agencies, women’s organizations, government 
agencies and others interested in the problem. The consensus was that there 

^ real need for concerted action to explore the problems * nd work out 
new approaches to their solution. After a second such meeting, the private 
groups involved formed the National Comnittee on Household Employment in 
February 1965 • 

In February' of this year the Comnittee las awarded a $l(^s000 contract 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act for an Experimental and 
Demonstration Program through which new i^proaches to recruiting, training, 

Md placement of household workers wiU be possible. The National Comnittee 
^ich has received jTunds trcKi several comnercial enterprises and 
the Aioerican \icnBSi^u Association, vill vork through local Coanunity Committees 
on Household ^loyoent. These will assist in conducting surveys of empl<wers 
needs, stimulate the organization of training programs and help recruit trainees. 






♦I 
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Sr. Ntffurot Morris iriio is lYo^tet Dirsctor of the conmittee is an outstanding 
boMi seonoBist. 

Wit this is a pilot project, te believe that it irill give us aany clues 
as to hov vt can give tMs occupation greater t iatus, laprove vages, hours 
and othtr eolations of irork tmd attract more vomen to it. Certainly it 
should help develop ne^ techniques for providing hone related services and 
for tr^niflg the markers idio mill provide them. 

k. The Pover ty arobltm 



A most disturbing aspect of our urban life is the persistence of a hard 
core poverty ubich, lAile it exists in rural areas and among the migrant 
fbnworkers, is concentrated in the cities. 

At the root of poverty is the inability of too large a segaent of the 
population to earn enough to siqnply the basic necessities of life for them- 
selves and their dependents. 

Usamployntiit stool at 3fl$0,000 in February. Thia represtnts a drop 
in tbs unssplnymsnt rate from k to 3*7 percent, the lomeet it has been since 
lovnabtr 19$3« Tbtet figures reflect an encouraging growth in our economy 
end they also indicate a measure of success in the Hation's war on poverty. 

The role of home econcmist in the war on poverty undertaken by this 
administration is a significant one, with many facets. I shall highlight 
just a fsv in areas of the home economics field that may be most familiar 
to you. 

ConsumsT-edacation Si^cialists 

Ikidsr the direction of a trained hone economist, teams are at work in 
local neighborhoods to accomplish two goals: (l) to enable families to 
understand tbs cost of ersdit wad (2) at the same time to mount an attack 
on fraudulent credit charges, exposing those who prey on the poor. If 
you were to mount a motto on the American urban credit structure in many 
disadvantaged neighborhoods it sight read: *^To them that hath shall be 

given; fron them that bath not shall be taken awey even that which they 
have." These words were originally spoken— not in approbation— but in 
despair at the human situation of man*s inhumanity to man. 

Tbs horns econonists are proving a most valuable ally in working with 
poor fhadlles: to help then with budgeting— to help them know how and 
where to buy; to expose frauds and to organise the poor themselves to take 
ipprcpriate action to protect thesselver. To their surprise, perhaps,, 
many horns economists are finding themselves functioning as directors in 
oommunity orgaxdLsation projscts— a ^eld formerly reserved to professional 
social workers. 
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Ntttrltion Education 



Beyond this very strategic area of consumer protection, is the even 
more universal need of consumer education for the nutritional develoment 
of the family . Many who have come from rural areas to our urban centers no 
longer have their small- or big-garden plots of fresh fruits and vegetables 
(carrots and tomatoes for the picking) but rely on the local supermarket 
where tomatoes are probably poorer ejid cost much more. There was a menu 
pattern among many poor share-croppers who have migrated in large numbers 
to our cities which— In spite of pellagra often characteristic— was still 
better than what they are getting in the cities. Collard greens have some 
food value; as do pigs* tails €uid sowbelly— among the most popular items 
in ay supermarket in Washington. But, I*m sure you will readily agree— 
these food patterns are not adequate for family health in. urban living. A 
whole new crash program on nutrition education Is needed as our people 
become city-dwellers. 



Department of Housing and Urban I>evelopment 



A significant breeikthrough in tackling urban problems was achieved, at 
the Federal level with the establishment of the hew Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. In a television Interview yesterday. Dr. Charles 
Weaver, the Secretary of this new agency emphasized that the Department 
concept of rehabilitation of our urban communities includes both human €uid 
physical rehabilitation . 



The Demonstration Cities Program .about which you will be hearing a 
great deal more. Secretary Weaver described as designed to provide total 
rehabilitation of deprived urban areas through a program which Includes; 



a. Increased education opportunities 

b. Job Training 

c. Homemaker Training 



When Secretary Weaver was asked on the interview about the ’’most 
pressing needs,” he answered: 



a. More qualified and trained people 

b. More know-how developed by experimentation 

c. More money 



All of this points to the need for a new kind of flexibility and new 
kind of curriculum for . the whole distinguished field of home economics. 
This urban ^’revolution" calls for new pioneers— and were not the early 
home economists truly pioneers— to bring their resources to bear In 
creating a better life for all people. Pioneering is a time of innovation, 
creativity , e]q[>erimentation but also a t.liQe for hard, disciplined wcsrk— 
work that often cannot be measured by results, in the short run. 
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In conelUBloD, 1 want to paraphraie Ana Lesarua irtio was a schoolteacher 
she arote the iMortaX aords for the Statue of Liberty. These words 
coulrl be spoken by our cities today as they face disintegrating rural 
An^ica (»jnd the influx of the deprived idio are also the hopeful, eager 
idio CGM to OUT cities: 

^nd ne your tired, your poor 

Tour helpless nasses yearning to. breathe free: 

. The wretched refuse of- your tired shore 

Send these: the honeiess, tes^est-tossed to me 
I, the Golden City lift ny la^p beside the golden door. 




Dynamics of Change^ 

Dr. Henry Brlckell 
Assistant Superintendent 
}&mh£isset Biblie Schools 
Manhasset, York 

Part I The hynaaics of Educational Change2 



What causes schools to change the they allocate teachers, tins, 
space, or other resources? Hcv is shifting to ungraded classes, programed 
instruction, television, team teaching, large- and small-group instruction, 
and the like, achieved within the institutional framework? (Siven an exist- 
ing set of dynamics and statics, how can more innovations be stimulated, 
evaluated, and the best ones extended to other schools and school, ^sterns? 

To study the problem firsthand in Hew York State, the writer visited 
thirty-five local school systems of every complexion (one hundred schools, 
fifteen hundred classrooms), thirteen colleges and universities, the State 
Education Department, ten regional college-affiliated school-study councils, 
schools of medicine and agriculture, and a variety of professional, ccamer- 
cial, and school-related citizens' organizations* The discussion that 
follows is based upon the findings for one state. New York, but it has im- 
plications for school systems throu^out the country. 

The Process of CJhange within Local Schools 

A school is a sociaT. institution in ^fhich someone teaches something 
to someone else with a muthod at a time in a place. The six major struc- 
tural elements of the institution are teachers, subjects, students, methods, 
times, places. This study focused exclusively on programs which require 
signi^cact shifts in the normal arrangement of those institutional elements , 



EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Brickells presectatiou included coasoents based 
on his experiences reported in the publication. Organising New York State 
•for Educational Change . Bsurt I of his presentation is reflected in an 
article from Theory Sto Practice. V-1. I, K>.2, April, 1962. Ihrt II is 
composed of short excerpts from a paper prepared for the N.E.A. Center for 
the Study of Instruction. 

^eoiy Into Practice, Vol. I, No. 2,pp. 8I-87, April, I962. 
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ii-iiliitfinil-iftliBiliMiill 



^ writer did not investigate cle^serocm practice— the behavior that 
the teacher is uauaiJy free to exhibit in his ora classroom with his 
ora pi^ils* It was found that the public and the school board, the 
afflcMstrator, and the teacher exert varying degrees of influence in 
instituting broad educational changes* 



and the Board. Barents, citizens' groins, and boards 
^f aducatioQ are not strong agents in dstenoining the path of instruct 
iimoTatioQ, but their inf l ue n c e is decisive when csEerted* 
pmlic and the lx)ard are laportant sources of diaamds for new or better 

JJS* ^ I nrtructionti, Innavations* perhaps because 

JDiQV little shout t ea rhlng Methods* However, if they do develop 
in a new type of progra»— foreign Iraguages in the 
aieMntaiy adiool, for exeq^n— that innoratiott is iiw>iy to appear* 



4 4 •"* ***• ordinarily do not Inhibit the profession 

M In^oaneing stmctural ianovation* IHctors such as autual selection 
^ Gtlwr ty adidnisirators sad eoBMunities evidently cause public 
t© la ah sorted into tha schools so effectively that severe dis- 
lataaan tha hopaa of tha professioo and the aihitions of the 
sBiiiniity ara rara* fins tha pubUe is not Identiflablje as a se*MM»ate 
«onc# 



,1fcil UrtliilafttiPr# Instruetiooal Imovatioos of the type studied 
! *^^*:*^ ^ aAdnlstrators— not by teadhers* Xren in the best 
^^atoilliatencaa for the a^pressioa of new 1dnai In schools idiere 
a^iBitali aliTS aathority la tvereised with a lic^ h»nA faculty 
prarogativa is atrong— taadnra salioM suggest distinctly new types 
of mUsi VKHanw for thMMlvas* 



tto ea^laxity of grovp dediion-Beadxig and the dimculta' of a 
pear po^'s/dnosing amg aavaral attractive posaibilitiea (or, more 

differaot degreea of attractiveneas for 
aaniMhar) ara wall Imowa* fin valna of leadership and tha uaes of 
mion^ln sndi a aitoatioQ are also well laiora* An adairdstrator 

^ Marshal the necessary leadership, to precip- 
lt®*o o dacla ixn*^ Ba nay not be, and froiuently is not^ the P2dgi22fil. 
sm^ of interest in a new type of progmi; but unloss be gives it his 
sttantion and actively proMotes Its osa, it will not cgms into being. 



fin great aiffilficanee of adnlnistrative Initiative is heavily 
dianiiis^* Ibrasis Uka "danocratlc adainiitiation," ‘*the team ap- 
Ffoadi,* ‘'sharad dacialon-naldng,** and "staff involvement" are coeiiion- 
place* Behavior to natch then is rare* fiie participaticm patterns in 
widespread use are very often little More than arrangements, 

OTgraizad after an adainistrator has decided the general direction 
(and in some cases the actual details) of an instructional change* 
control center of the school, as t hing s are managed today, is the admin- 
istrator* 
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Die Qteacher* 2h the absence of administrative initiative, classroom 
teachers apparently can make only three types of instructional change: 

1. Change in classroom practice— that is, any alteration in in- 
structioneQ. proceduire \diich a teacher can accom pl i sh in his 
owi classroom without disturbing the work of other teachers* 

2. Relocation of eidsting curriculum content— an activity which 
a group of teachers commonly initiates and can cany forward 
relatively unassisted so long as there is no administrative 
opposition* A typical example would be the relocating of 
arithnetic topics between the fourth and fifth grades to assure 
proper dovetailing* 

3* Introduction of single special courses at the hi^-school level— 
these are commonly terminal courses in a sequence* Diey are 
often begun at the initiative of a teacher idio has just returned 
f^om an intensive learning experience, such as a saimer institute* 

Introducing the Change and MLuattng It 

Brofessional suspicion about the value of innovatij«s in other 
school systems, and even about the sincerity of other ?nnovators, is a 
widespread and serious Inhibitor of educational diange* Administrators 
i ffld teachers suspect that many new programs may have been concocted 
largely to recognition for their sponsors* 

The most persi«asive experience a school person can have is to visit 
a successful new program and to observe it in action* Speeches, literature 
research reports, and conversations with participants outside the actual 
instructional setting are interesting, but relatively unconvincing* How- 
ever, anything "abnormal," "unreal," or "artificial” in the circuastances 
surrounding an observed program— that is, anything appreciably different 
frasu conditions in the visitor’s own school ^fstem— can rob a visit of 
persuasive effect* For this reason, people from a rural sdiool district, 
for exanple, have little interest in visiting a wealthy suburb* 

Despite initial apathy or even opposition on the part of a ntaaber 
of teachers, new instructional programs can be successfully introduced* 
faculty members ordinarily begin to prefer new methods wilhin four months 
to a ytix after a novel program has been introduced, regardless of their 
very early reactions* It seems reasonable to believe that after teachers 
leam how to do the new job, they feel conipetent and secure* 

Broposed innovations often arouse fee ling s of inadequacy and un- 
certainty in teachers* These feelings should not be mistaken for outri^t 
yesiataace to the change; this is seldcmi the case* 



The key to successful innovation is providing assistance to the 



teftdiers as tbsy begin to implement the new approach. More new progrsms 
have beiai destroyed ty inability than l:y reluctance. 

^ evaluating instructional innovations^piq^il reaction is usually 
considtt^ed sufficient as a criterion. In the eyes of the practitioner^ 
no other evidence outwei^is student reaction as a s^sasure of success. 

More CGB{d.es evaluative techniques are rarely used. £ven if the normal 
oiperatioii of the school produces pertinent information, such as scores 
on standardized adiievement tests, the data are inspected with interest 
but are alnost never regarded as conclusive in and of themselves. For 
example, if achievement-test scores show little or no difference as a 
result of the new procedure (idiich is idiat they usually show) but students 
nevertheless respond to the instruction with interest or enthusiasm, the 
method is judged to be superior to what was done before. 

Ihstructicoal changes are nearly always reported as resulting in 
ijproveaent. Almost evexything new seems to work better. Bie writer’s 
observatioos led him to conclude that the attention, encouragement, and 
recognitioii given to teachers hy persons outside the classroom during 
the introduction of new programs are among the strongest causes of their 
success. 

ClassrooB teasers normally work in such isolation that the Mnd 
of atteotioe provided by the principal and others during major instruc- 
^ tloiial changes can scarecely fail to havo an cucMlarating effect. !Sie 
"Hnvthome effect"— hic^er production stimulated ty a change idiich does 
not alter the original resources— evidently goes Iiand in hand with edu- 
cational issovmtion. 

file Bole of Outside lOistitutions and Organizations 

A nwher of organizations outside the local school system atteopt 
to influence innovations, fiiey meet with mixed success. 

Bie State Biucation Deparfaenb . Because the state education agency 
in Bmr loA is larger and more influential than that in most other states, 
obsnvations concerning it may have limited applicability, file following 
mifi^ fit a nimiber of other state education departments: 

file department both promotes and inhibits change. It encourages 
the adoption of ixmovationa that it officially endorses, discourages 
the adoption of others* Departmental discouragement inhibits all but 
two of schools— the slow-movers idio never even reach the boundaries 

of state approval and the fast-movers \dio, in their own words, "Don't ask." 

The departBsnt has no adequate mechanism for encoiiraging experimen- 
'^tioc along lines that it does not officially approve. Despite many 
recant moves to sponsor innovation, it is still essentially prudential 
in outlook and devotes much of its effort to regulatory activities. 
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It is entirely too small to provide direct service to the schools* 



yhe Colleges and univeraities* Sxcept for their role in tradning 
teachers > which is universaliiy regarded as biing of criticetl importance, 
the colleges and universities have little influence on instructional, 
innovation in elementary and secondary schools. Very few of the local 
programs studied during the survey had been suggested, planned, evaluated, 
or even obser^fed hy college personnel— on either a paid or voluntary basis. 

The colleges and universities are not well organized to exert direct 
influence on elementary and secondary programs and do not consider this 
to be one of their basic responsibilities. Institutions of hi^er learning 
are organized primarily to teach regular courses of predetermined content 
and length. 

For instructional shifts of major scope, it is necessary to deal 
with the entire staff rather than with individual teachers. College 
courses designed for a collection of individuals must teach information 
and skills tdiich will be useful in a variety of school settings. !Siey 
cannot be directed narrowly toward the needs of one peurtlcular system, 
the form in ^ch they would be most useful to a school system adopting 
a new instructional program. 

No one in the profession understands the necessity for continuous 
in-service education as well as the college personnel who are providing 
pre-service education. They said quite frankly, ”We do not pretend to 
turn out a finished product." They assert that the colleges do not attempt 
to equip the prospective teacher with specific instructional techniques, 
but concentrate on developing a general professional wisdom from which he 
can draw the specific techniques that he needs for any given task. Actual 
instruction in specific techniques was said to be the responsibility of 
the schools which CDq>loy the college graduates— a responsibility which 
most local schools patently are unable to meet. 

Despite college disclaimers of any serious effort to teach specific 
techniques, the writer came away frca the interviews with the strong 
impression that certain specific techniques are indeed tau^t, bist that 
they can be better described as "currently in vogue" rather than as "basic 
professi o n al wisdcan. " These are exemplified hy methods of using a text- 
book, ms^dng lesson plans, and assigning homework. After close study, 
the writer concluded that teacher-education programs do not train 'teachers 
in how to carry out new instructional processes until those processes are 
in general use. 

‘Professional Associations . The professional associations are the 
most effective communicators, not primarily because of their publications 
and programs, but rather because of the opportunities they provide for 
informal contact among individuals at meetings. (A talk with a trusted 
friend who has himself experienced a new program is very close to an actu^ 
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visit in its persuasive effect.) Notwithstanding their effectiveness 
coii5>arcd to ether agencies ^ the coBmuaication which the associations 
provide is rajadoat, disjointed^ overlapping, and unfocused. 

College-Affiliated School-ffludv caunGils. The college-affiliated 
school-study councils act primarily as conmunicators of information. 

Ihey are rareiy tied in direct^ with the process of changing the 
instructional approaches used in their member schools. !Ihese councils 
are generally poorly financed and weah in influence. 

The heart of the problem seems to be that the study councils are 
usually managed ty college personnel interested chiefly in discovering 
new information and paid for by local sdiool systems interested chiefly 
in learning to do in the best way what is already Imown. The result is 
an enterprise so underfinanced that it can perform neither function 
very well. 

Erivate Hdlanthropic Foundations. The great contribution of the 
private philanthropic foundations in education, as in other fields, is 
that they have created conditions under which able people could be 
freed to concentrate at least temporarily on limited functions. Some 
promising new programs have resulted. Nonetheless, it is difficult for 
private foundations to promote the spread of any distinctive instructional 
approaches that th^ have sponsored because of the professional suspicion 
aroused by any new approach, particularly one which is being actively 
advertised. 

CoMaercial Organiaations. The coaanercial organizations, such as 
textbook publishers, are extremely powerful. When they promote an 
instructional change, a great wave of influence svreeps over the schools. 

(to the other hand, once they begin to market a given product, thqr serve 
as powerful inhibitors of change because they seek volume distribution 
and repeated sales of the same product. 

All in all, the commercial organizations tend to be a unifying 
influence over curriculum content and instructional methods not only 
on the state-wide level, hut nationally as well, dey seem to hold the 
oetter schools and the better teachers shoit of the point th^r could 
reach, idiile tak ing poorer school systems and less capable teachers 
further than they would otherwise go. 

Bie Three Biases of Instructional Innovation / 

The key conclusion of this study is that the design, the evft-i.»atioii« 
and the diss eraina tion of innovations 6tre not at all the same. They are 
three distinctly different processes. The circumstances which are correct 
for ony one of them are essentially wrong for the others. !Ihey cannot be ‘ 
reconciled. Moreover, most of the persons who work well in one phase do 
not work well in another. 



HSie hallnark of the ideal design setting is ftreedom; the hallmark 
of the ideal evaluation setting is control ; the hallmark of the ideal 
demonstration setting is 

Phase 1; Design* Qhe ideal circumstances for the design of an 
improved instructional approach are artificials enriched, and free * 

At their best, they provide a group of hi^^ily intelligent people, a 
scmevdiat limited problem, time to concentrate on a solution, aatple 
money aM resources, freedom to try almost anyiMng, the likelihood 
that the solution will be used somewhere, and the prospect of personal 
recognition if the problem is solved. Sie more artificial, enriched, 
and free the setting, the more distinctive the innovation it is likely 
to produce. 

7 

Riase 2; Sraluation. Ihe ideal circumstances for the evaluation 
of a new iTi«-t:ru<r ^ional approach are controller, closely observed, and 
vaaftree. At their best, they provide conditions in vihich the forces 
that mi^t influence the success of the new approach can be controlled 
vdien possible and kept, under close surveillance vhen actual control is 
impossible. The freedom vhich is essential in searching for a good 
design is destructive in making a good evaluation. 

Hiase DLssemination. The ideal circumstances for -the diggemination 
of a new approach through demonstration are those Tdiich are onHnATv . 
unenriched, ami normal. At their best, they are exactly like the every- 
day situations in the observer's own school and coomunity. Anything 
vMch the observer could label "abnormal" or "unrealistic"— such as the 
enriched conditions necessary for good design or the controlled conditions 
necessary for proper evaluation— robs the observed program of persuasive 
effect. 

The most formidable block to instructional improvement today is 
that education— unlike medicine, agriculture, and industry— fails to 
distinguish the three phases of change; design, evaluation, and dis- 
semination. 

ftirt II Two Change Strategies For Local School Systemsl 



Two Local Qaaage Strategies 

This paper l^s out two major strategies a local school system 
might use to bring about change in its instructional program after it 
has identified shortcemings in the learning of its students. Bath 



^ort excerpts fton a paper prepared for the HEA Center for the 
Study of instruction, Oct. 1-3, I 965 . 
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are elal)orate, Jh choosing to deal with change strategies available 
to those ^ide a school system, it ignores a panoply of forces in 
the outside school environment vfaich are far more powerful than ary 
which caiTbe generated within the school. With that caveat clearly 
in mind, we proceed. 

The major strategic decision for the local school system is 
whether it will invent a new instructional process or will adopt one 
invented elseidiere. Here the main road forhs.^ 



Local Invention - A Set of Conditions 



Fbw school systems are naturally rich enou£^ in resources or 
free enoue^ in atmosphere to provide the necessary hothouse conditions 
tor the invention of a truly new instructional program. Eaculties are 
so heavily burdened with the duties of operating current programs that 
they cannot s i m u ltan e ously work out better ones. Thus the school system 
seriously intending to develop its own innovation must deliberately 
create sn invention setting, the ingredients of \diich appear to be 
these: 

1) A croup of hifdily intelligent people with differentiated roles. 

It seems clear that shared goals, cross-poUination 
of ideas, mutual stqpport during failure, reinforced exhil- 
aration during success, the convenience of a sysq^thetic 
but critical hearing from fellow workers, and the creation 
of 5 cadre devoted to the spread of the ultimate invention 
are more than sufficient reasons to create a groi^ rather 
than to rely on individuals working separately. 



^There is a third branch, most people would assert, called adapta- 
tion. Adaptation, in the conventional wisdom, represents the best of 
the other branches, being as it were an ingenious blending of invention 
and adoption. It is almost universally recommended and most schools 
claim to use it-> ItT own observations have been that it is indeed a third 
pathway, usually laid out by wandering aimlessly bfu:k and forth between 
the other two, a pathway filled with trees and underbrush. Most adapta- 
tion, as I observe it, is not so much a shrewd redesigning of an outside 
program to fit special local contoura as it is a matter of knocking the 
comers off trying to get it throue^ the doors of the school. What gets 
inside looks like what the school wm capable of understanding and 
reproducing — its ix^ressions of the innovaticm, so to speak— a poor 
c^ zatker than an improveaent over the original. In any case, adapta- 
tlw cy be understood as the invention of modifications in what is 
beafig a^bpfd and will not be treated separately . 



2) A United probltta. 

Iftiless the problem area ia narrowed so that a definite 
problem emerges which the group can solve with the time, 
talent, and funds available to it, success is not likely. 

3) Available time. 

Considerable working time must be allowed if a true 
iimovation is sou£^t. 

h) A special place in idiich to work. 

!£he choice of a work setting sooehaw separated traa, the 
familiar working enviroxi&ent enhances the sense of special- 
ness wfaidi a successful working party always seems to develop. 
And it eliminates many interruptions. 

5) An expected product. 

^thout in ai^y way predetermining the nature of the 
final, instructional program to be produced, it should be 
clearly established that the working party is e:qpecj.ed to 
come iqp with a definite body of school practice idiich can 
be used to solve the problem. 

6) Fundamental knowledge of human behavior and of subject 
content to be taught. 

It is extremely valuable to infuse into an invention 
setting fundamental knowledge on which instructional techniques 
can be based. Principles from psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and other behavioral sciences give the innovating 
group a broad platform on which to erect pedagogical meth- 
ods. 

If the working party is placing subject content into 
its new program, it is essential for it to have a deep know- 
ledge of the subject selected. 

7) Proper equipaent and materials . 

One characteristic of the schools in this nation \diich 
seems quite unlikely to change is the universal dependence 
of teachers on instructional equipment and materials to 
carry the subject content and often to guide the methods 
of their teaching. From this we can predict that a design 
team is entirely likely to express its ultimate invention 
in equipment and materials* It follows that the group 
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must be ^ven its choice of the caeiponents already on the 
narket, and, mare iapoxtant, must be given the capability 
for prtkUieing novel equipne^ axid materials over the 
entire spectra of audio, visual, and printed media. 

^ Shovledge of parallel efforts. 

It is desirable although not essenticd. for the innova- 
tion team to know hov oth^^s are attacking similar problems. 

9) jfreedon to design almost any promising airproach. 

Mjoy kind of restriction in an invention setting lessens 
the chance of getting a truly distinctive answer. 

It is probably best for the working party not to be 
guided by assonptions about what would be acceptable in the 
field — at least in the exploratory stages because it 
is always conceivable that a new program of superb character 
could be widely disseminated even if quite distinct from 
those currently in use. 

10) Try-out situations . 

The designers must be offered locations in which the 
innovaticsn can be tried repeatedly, redesigned if necessary, 
and tried again as a part of its actual invention. 

11) The likelihood that the innovation w^t^ be used . 

Most members of invention teams need to feel that if 
they design a useful program, a use will be found for it. 

12) Bie prospec t of personal recognition if the innovation . 
is successful 



Qie invention groi;^ should be promised the option of 
broadcasting the results of their work in person and in writi!^ 
if they wish to do so. 

Local Adaption - A set of conditions 

Most school systems must adopt their instructional programs.^ 



'^Adaptation, as indicated earlier, can be best conceived as the in- 
vention of modifications. It seems reasonable to believe that high-quality 
modifications can only come out of rich invention settings. 
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])epending upon the magnitude of the change, the following conditions 
appear to be necessary for authentic adoption and successful use* 

1) An ident5.fiable .innovation* 

!Qie new program must be in a form ^diich is identifiable 
describable, and reproducible* An instru^ionaiL innovation 
must be adopted as a body of practice* 

2) Biblic acceptance* 

Public enthusiasm for the specific innovation is not 
necessary* (A particular innovation may not even have hi^ 
visibility to outsiders*) However, iMle public neutrality 
is harmless, public opposition would in all likelih ood 
devastate the ixmovation* Bius opposition must be pre- 
vented even if exxthusiasm is not aroused* 

!Sie public must be informed about a change so that 
it will not ccme as a surprise and arouse opposition for 
that reason alone* 

3) Strong administrative endorseanent* 

If any principle is wel-L-established, it is that a positive 
desire for the changeover — not merely a neutral acceptance — 
must be displayed by the administrative staff* 

4) iKl^ced attention to the novel and to the familiar* 

Probably the most delicate balance to be struck in the 
introduction of an innovation is that between pointing out its 
familiar elements (to reassure teachers) and pointing out its 
distinctive ones (to show what the change is)* 

5) Convergence of outside reference group norms* 

Staff members belong to professional associations 
outside the local school system and to other outside groins 
which can grant them status and prestige* 

PUvorable opinions of the innovation ly outside 
professional leaders, by colleges or other schools which 
graduates will attend, or use of the innovation by highly- 
regarded school systems should be called tc the attention 
of prospective local users* 

6) Early staff awareness and interest . 
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SiaiOe amreneM can be establiidied printed 
neterial and \jy references in speeches. At a later stage, 
actual interest must be developed. A Mnd of "artificial 
visit" is needed. 

It is at about this point that the staff idll vant 
to examine Idie actual instructional eqtuipment and materials. 

7) A sense of staff involvement . 

It is h ig hl y desirable to have the prospective 
adapters (or representatives they have chosen) join the 
process of i n toi r i ng into the innovation. 

®) B>e precipitation of a. decision to try the innovation. 

’ Biis is the great mooent in the adoption of the inno- 

vation - events rise to this peak and trail downward from it. 

It seems to be established beyond doubt that the best 
way to answer such quisstions is to have prospective adopters 
visit a site idiere the innovation is in actual use. 

9) Jesting ixroBran amonded . 

If a desired innovation does not coincide with school 
achievement tests, those tests 2 nust be made to coincide with \ 
the Innoyatlba. ^ 

10) Bfohibitive regulations removed. 

• Regulations which mi^t prevent « or appear to prevent - 

the adoption of the innovation must be amended, suspended, or 
otherwise lifted aside so that prospective users can see 
c7i.ear2y that those harriers have been rmnoved. 

11) Hqrsieal facilities aodified. 

Soais innovations require saore space; some require new sub- 
divisions of old space; sane require more flexible allocations 
of it trm day to day. 

12) Hme schedules adjusted. 

If the innovation requires more operating time, or e 
shift in time placement, or more flexible time scheduling, 
arrangements for accooiaodatinfif it should be planned in advance. 
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13) MEtteriala and eduiianent provided. 



ABong the supreniely critical conditions of successful 
innovation is the ready availability of teaching equipnent 
and materials* 

, ll|.) Bcfcra start-up time . 

To change requires more energy than to r emain the same» 

15) Tnitifll staff training. 

Q£ the steps in adopting an innovation, the most 
consequential one is training the staff to conduct it. 

Biis is the key to success, an inescapable requirement 
of authentic adoption. 

All the equipment and materials teachero wi^ need to 
teach the program should be employed ty them during their 
training. 

16) Continuing staff training. 

Turnover in school faculties is so hi^ that in*»service 
training in the new approach must be given continuously. 

17) Trial before final adoption . 

Some form of trial before peimanent adoption serves 
as a final reassurance to the staff that the ship can 
still return to shore if the voyage seems doomed. Biere 
are two major forms the trial can take: 1) pilot use in a 
few selected settings, or 2) universal tenporary adoption. 



A Framework for Program Development^ 

Dr. Lawrence Borosage. Department of 
Mucation> Michigan State Ikiiversity 



I look i^on this meeting of home economists i^o are considering 
the whole area of wage-earning occupat'^ons as a rather historic occa- 
sion. I am sure the outcame of your efforts will have a national 
iii^>act, and I am e^ccited about the fact that I have the opportunity 
to share this e^cperience with you people. I hope that out of it 
will come all kinds of innovative activities. 

I would like to talk about a kind of conceptual frazoework of 
program development, and secondly, about a specific local ct^mnunity 
situation, its agencies and instrumentalities that we will be working 
with in developing wage-earning programs. 

First of aU, I would like to mention six things I think all people 
in vocational education (trade and industrial, agriculture, business, 
distributive education, home economics) ou^t to look at in this year, 

1966, in projecting where the program of vocational education should 
be in the next decade or the next 19 years. It is the undergirding 
rationale for what I am going to be talking about. Biese are not 
original with me; I wish they were. A representative of the Ford 
Foundation, laid these planks in connection with educationid programs 
in local communities. Let me share with you the six things to \diich 
all people in vocational education m?ist somehow subscribe. 

(1) Vocational educators must have the capacity and the willic^ess 
to see the camnunity and its vocational education needs as a whole rather 
than a collection of agencies and self-interests. From my own point of 
v5 '%w, the day that we could look i^on the four areas that have character- 
ized HTocational education as sepaarate and discrete is long gone. As we 
look at the occupational world, what I see increasingly is the occi^tional 
man. Mo longer are occi^tions going to fit the neat tidy packages into 



FDITCE'S NOTE: This article was prepared from a transcription 
of a tape recording of Dr. fiorosage's presentation. The illustrations 
were taken from the recorder's minutes. As such the article is 
subject to the inevitable errors. 
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wbich we have plugged them in the past. In other words I think people 
^ home economics education must work closer with people in trade and 
■i n dustrial education, Beople in trade and industrial education must 
work closer with people in agriculture because the nature of the 
occupational world is such that it demands thi s kind of relationship, 

(2) Hiere must be the capacity to set some coomon goals, to fix 
priorities, to develop new approaches, to test these in action and to 
evaluate performance against national as well as local standards, 

( 3 ) Another capacity vocational educators must have is the capacity 
to mobilize governmental as well as private resources and to forge 
working relationships among agencies of both sectors, I would say 
this has particular applicability to the task in which you are engaged 
and are undertaking for the future, 

(4) capacity to involve and to affect critical centers of community 
power, i,. necessary to break the bottle-neck in education, es^loynent, 
law and l^alth and other fields, 

(^) Ihe capacity to finance the considerable cost of research and 
experimentation is no less vital, 

(6) Finall y, vocational educators need the capacity to convince the 
people involved — on the one level, industrial, business, labor, 
govemnental and civic leadership, and on 'the other level, the woman 
affected — that these programs are for real; they are not window dressings 
for the status quo, not a crumb dropped conspicuously by the affluent few 
^o dine at the cooniunity main table, 

I would like to point out thirteen leadership sensitivities idiich 
individuals responsible for developing programs in wage- earning occupations 
in home econcxnics must consider, 

Cccnunication 



We must learn how to conmunicate with many different groups with 
idiich we have not been comaunicating, Cocmiunication is not saaething that 
exists in a vacuum. Communication is an all-pervasive ingredient to aliuost 
every act involved in program development. We must consider communication 
as it relates to the ether twelve leadership sensitivities I am going 
to identify, libtice on Illustration I that the arrows are double headed 
between communication and the other leadership sensitivity areas. 






Anyone in the leadership capacity must have the ability to do two 
kin d s of things concerning the ends of the program. One is to state the 
objectives very clearly. If we do not have clearly stated objectives 
in terms of wage-earning occupations, it is goxng to be exceedingly 
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difficult for us to coBHunicate to tba miltiplicity of groins external 
to tbs scbo!^ syst«i» It iriU be equally difficult to coiBnunicate 
within tbs internal systeau 

ibe other diaansion of the question of ends^ is goa3Ls* In 
fisvelopasnty in addition to the specific objectivesj we also 
aust long irange goals* Xhese goals must be clearly stated^ 

particularly in dealing with periods of five to ten years in advance* 
m other words^ olm leadership scdositivity is to try to answer the 
qjoastiaa: fiat are we about or idiat are we trying to do? 



How are we going to tzy to achieve the objective or are we 
going to try to achieve the goals which we have established for our- 
selves? Vhat kinds of lOans are we going to develop? ISiat kind of a 
long range plan expedite the long range goal? .fiat kind of 
pTa»wrt^8ing needed for short range goals? Cf isore isportsncC) how will 
we n«ie the long-range and the short-range goals? 

Hale Identification 

Sensitivity to role definition is of treaendous iiqportance in 
the of involvenents tibat can be anticipated* Host cooBunication 

break-doHn takes place in the whole question of ends^ either because 
the a^als and objectives are not clearly stated, or because roles are 
not clearly defined, kho is going to be responsible for idiat? ^or 
exsa|0Le, what is Htt& role of the advisory coHsittee? Can we define 
the role of that eondttee clearly? Mill that cosssiittee see itself 
as a poIicy-Mking body rather than an advisory body? Ih the past 
when advisory **^‘t*w have gott<B9i into difficulty, it was frequently 
because their roles had not been clearly defi^isd. Hsw do we clarify the 
sole of the enpioyHMnt service? Are we going to involve organizations 
—s vi^uBtary groves such as the AAUM? ttcy certainly have a role to 
pley. How axe we going to define Sieir roles so that there is understanding? 



The next leadership sensitivity, froa sy point of view, is creating 
the of an aii»s]^ere in wliicb people can work together. I an re- 
ferring to the fetiULng, the tone, or the nood that exists in a grotqp of 
people who are attanpting to work together to arrive at sone cooBon goals. 
Me know tihat the atnosphere can be chaTacterized differently. Having 
listened to sone econonists talk about the environment in whidi they 
woric, I can osily conclude that it is still a nan's world. ^ decision 
mkiag that takes place frequently ia not necessarily fron the point of 
view of lint is best for the hone econonics program, but what is best 
iron a nale point of view. Tor exasopXe, if the decision maker has had 
Bost of his ea^rience in the area of trade and Industrial education, in 
all probability, he will give the area of trade and industrial education 



a great deal of emphasis. If the individual has had most of his 
experience in agricultural education, you can rest assured that decisions 
wlU emphatically reflect this area. Ohis is the hind of tod re^ty 
of life in ^ch I think unfortunately too many of you people find ^ur- 
selves. The atmosnhere frequently is characterized by strain,, 
and insecurity. If you have experienced this in your relationship with 
your peer group or with your superiors, you will recognize that it c^ 
also be experienced by those people you ^dll be working with in toelop- 
ing programs. Those of us who are in leadership situations are the 
people that are responsible for creating the atmosphere. 



Ihrticipation 

Next, is the ^diole matter of participation. We ere ta lk i n g abo^ 
more than iust merely getting people t;>gether to sit down and talk about 
some of our problems. There are three id(ias in this matter of partici- 
pation as I see it. First of all, it is iihe mental and emotional involve- 
ment of people. Bsople \iho arc really going to participate in 
development have to have the feeling that they have a mental ^d 
involvement — ”I am really in on this ifching.” Second, to gain elective 
participation the individuals must feel that som^ow they are “a^Jg a 
contribution to the situation. Third, they must sense a responsibility 

for sharing. 



Identity 

Identity is a leadership sensitivity that may be a problem. We 
have found coomunity and agency people are \dll in g to come together; 
they are willing to discuss a problem; they may be willing to say, Tes, 
we will cooperate in the solution of the problem.” 55ien, everyone leaves 
and nothing much happens. I th in k part of the problem is that people want 
identity; they Tyrant to sense some identification. As home economists you 
want to nreserve your identity, but if are working with ccnnaunity 
agencies^ with business, or with governmental agencies, we must rmemher 
that they want some identification, too. Vttien these people begin to feel 
that they are losing their identity and are being subordinated to so^- 
else, watch and see what happens. lUiey are not going "to be inter- 
ested in having a part in vdiat we are attempting to achieve. 



Individual Differences 

Sensitivity to individual differences among the agencies with which 
\je work cannot be overlooked. Oheir objectives and their goals may not 
be the same as those that you cherish. Consequently, we must recognize 
that there are differences in the groups as well as the people with ^diich 
we will be working. 



Social Costrol 



3he vfaole qiiiestion of social cootrol is the next leadership 
sensitivity, iiien ve get groiq>s of people to work together we find that 
in reality there are two types of organizations at work — formal and 
informal. !Qxe formal organization may he reflected in a kind of organ- 
izational chart. But when you learn how things get done, you realize' 
they don't necessarily follow the organization chart. Ibe minute you 
put people into boxes your organization chart doesn't work any i&ore, 
and it doesn't woric because you have individual differences. I tbi^ 
that if you studied your own organization very, very closely (national 
associations, etc. ) you would discover that the way we say things "ought” 
to happen is not necessarily the way things do happen. !Ehis is because 
we find other ways to get things done. I think we need to pay attention 
to this. In program development we need to recognize the way activities 
take place may not be indicated in the organizational pattern; *^s is 
largely because of the informal interaction that takes place among people. 

Human Relatioos 

Sensitivity to human relations would seem to be self-explanatory and 
therefore it will not be discussed here. 

Groig) Standards 

Groigo or individual standards are the level of individual or group 
operation that is acceptable. Some groups insist on hi£^ levels of 
perfoRoance uid others are satisfied with mediocrity. In most instances 
the difference lies in identifying ^t is par for the course. Hhat 
constitutes a good standard? ifiiat do we mean for e xa a ^ le ^en we say, 
"Oils school has a good haae economics program"? We are taking a look 
at that school in terms of some kind of standards or criteria. The 
standards of the groi^ influence the criteria for the program. 

(feoup Eyaluation 

I"? we have establi^ed certain kinds of goals and objectives, we need 
to ask periodical?*** ’"^w are we doing?" If there is any vocational 
education area in we have not quite measured t^, I think this is 
the area. Our evaLu&tion tools are not the beat. We have not had time 
to do the kinds of things that need to be done in evaluation. !Zhe inter- 
esting part of it all is that at this juncttore in history we are begin- 
ning to see that smne of the private foundations and sctoe of the private 
research organizations are really doing more from the standpoint of depth 
evaluatf m in vocational education than most vocational educators them- 
selves. Fov exaiflple, I cite the kinds of studies in which the itoierican 
Institute for Hesearch is engaged. They have made some national studies 
of the process and the product of vocational education. We have never 
had a study of this depth, before, in 49 years of vocational education. 
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Even these studies lack sanething £eom the standpoint of sophisticated 
evaluation techniques. 

Size 

Finally, there is the vhoie concept of size. We are going to have 
to recognize *when “we talk: about the concepts of size, and caasunication 
and prograzos that idiat is done in a ssaller comnunity is, of necessity, 
different than that ijhich is done in a larger ccBBmi?ity. We have found 
in some of our evaluati<ai studies that frequently the most effective 
program is not in the very small conimmities or the very large coozaunity 
but it is in mediizm-sized coeiounities. Some of our findings show a 
higher student cost for vocational education in the m e d l u m -sized 
comnunities than in either the larger or smaller ccmnunity. There is 
better equipment in the middle sized conmunjiy than in the large or the 
very comoounity. These are some of the kinds of things we have to 

take into consideration in program development, depending iq>von the size 
of the comaunity or the size of the program. These then are thirteen 
leadership sensitivities that any individual working in program develop- 
ment must take into account. 



Now, how is this reflected? I am going to try to project what I 
have said ip to this point into an organizational structure. I have set 
up a hypothetical, conmuni't^ program which I shall call the Clearview 
Vocational Education Program (illustration II ). I am assuming that the 
Clearview Vocational Education Program involves a multiplicity of 
conimmities. This, increasingly, is the pattern. First of all there 
has to be an overall advisory council to determine the direction of the 
total vocational education program. General program areas, agricultiire, 
office education, home economics, etc., are considered on a community - 
wide basis. 



In home economics you will be concerned with general home economics 
programs an d with vocational home economics programs. I have included a 
third category for 'idiich scmieone should have some responsibility, the 
professional auspect. What are we going to do with the people who now 
have degrees? VJho is going to see that something happens to these people? 
It be done. Persons in the audience here have demonstrated very 
beautifully what can he done to xpdate professional people as well as to 
look at what is necessary in hath the vocational and the general levels 
in a total home ecc*iomics program. 



Under the vocational program, I hear people talk about the regular 
program. Then I hear people talk about ^^age-earning programs, in some' 
cases, as separate and discrete. I think ultimately in terms of long 
range planning we are going to have to get away from talking about the 
regular program and the wage -earning occupation program because I think 
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both of these are going to be synthesized together at one point. For 
w8ge-earning programs on a cotniuniiy-wide basis > we need to have a 
program deve3.ojmient conanittee. This program development comaittee 
in a sense is the advisory body for wage-earning programs. Stemcing 
from the program development cocinittee is a steering committee made 
up of a few members who can help us in policy mahing. 

Specific programs \ 4 ill be developed throu^ communication) throu^ 
human resources and throu^ financial resources. These then are the next 
four categories of program development; (l) Identification of Specific Pro- 
grams, (2) Development throu^^ Ccaomunication, (3) Development throu^ 

Human Resources, (4) Development throu^ jjlnancial Resources. Starijing 
with a of action for home economics w^e-eamiLg education let’s^ 
tahe a look at the specific program areas, ^ihat are the ma^or areas ^ 
\hich specific programs mi^t be developed? There are health occupations. 
Ohere are certain Idnds of occii^ations that deal with food. Ohere are 
occi^ations that deal with child care and one could go on. But I hope 
you don’t find yourself trying to define with the greatest clarity these 
various occiqpational areas. Because if you do I thihh you ^e going to 
he spending the rest of your time trying to arrive at definitions and 
there isn’t going to be very much action tailng place. For example, if 
we didn’t do anything about the learning process until we got a clear 
cub definition of how learning takes place, we wouldn’t be in business. 

We still can’t define how learning takes place althou^^i we make certain 
assunptions. VIhat I am saying is don’t get bogged down in definitions. 

Moving on to the second category, we develop new programs in health 
occipations, food, child care, etc., by comnunicating with three groups 
in general. First, the people that are going to be affected by it — 
students. I am talking not only about students in hig^ school, but al.so 
about those \dio are adults, those who come from middle class families, 
and those ^dio come from disadvantaged families. I am not really sure that 
VIS know how to cooanunicate with the people vdio will be affected by many 
of the kinds of things that we will be doing. If for example you establish 
a program to train aids for low-income families, we have an entirely 
different conmunication problem hecftuse of the people affected. If we 
are tAiinwg about a program for people, in M^er education levels the 
value system involved is entirel^r different. The people who will he 
affected by the program, then, is lihe first group we are going to have 
to tbtTJe about in terms of communication. 

The second group with vdiom we are going to have to co m mu n icate 
includes the people vho are implementing this program, those in the 
leadership capacity. 

Dxe third sub-group in the communication category represents the 
people supporting the program who in a sense are the decision makers. 

If I am a home economics teacher and I viant to do something about wage- 
earning occupations there are certain people that must he contacted to 
legitimize the action that I am planning to initiate. These are the 



desisioQ makers* If there is a home economics supervisor in the 
CGBiBunity^ a director of vocational education) a siqserintendent of 
scdsoolS) a dean or president of the coMaunity college, or a director 
^ult education we need to cosmunicate with these decision-makers, 
people ^dio are siQiporting the program* 

!Bie people ^dio need to know about the program make the fourth - 
sub-group* If we establish pilot programs involving some university 
people as consultants and some people from the state department of 
education, they need to know what we are attempting to do in terms of 
program development. Dien finally, the people \dio should know, the 
general pu b l i c* !Die people in the communily should imnw what we are 
attempting to do* 

Illustration III shows another way of looking at canmunication. 

2ie home economist is placed in the center. All you need really in 
addition to the home economics educator is two other groups to have a 
program, the educational family (the administration broadly -conceived 
and faculty), and the students. You don’t have to go any further. 

Bit it is pretty risky for one to confine his or her efforts to these 
two groij^s. I t hink we have to go beyond thatj we have to involve more 
individuals. 

I would put into the next ring of the circle what I call key people. 
Or key people, I mean leaders in education, business people, and those 
in labor and government. Now we have gone beyond the educational family, 
starting out into the community. Now, you can stop at that point and 
still have a program, or you can cont5nue moving into a fifth circle 
that I will identify as cooperators. The term cooperators may refer to 
organizations or individuals, perhaps a home economics group, MW, a 
ICiwanis dub, all k1 . nds of organizations with whom we may cooperate. 

!Ihen, going to the sixth ring of the circle, I have placed those 
I would refer to as supporters. They don’t necessarily have to cooperate, 
but they support idiat we are attempting t-o do* One can get supporters 
^om the professions, ft^om racial and cultural groups, the urban league, 
from industries* Biey are not necessarily as directly involved in program 
planning as are the key persons. Then finally, I would go to the general 
public, i n cluding all of the people in any given community. 

Ag ain , your program could stop right here, but as it involves more 
and more people in the community, to that extent in my estimation, v n ll 
the program be successful, and deeply rooted in the community. One of 
the concerns at the present time is the matter of Unkage between the 
school and community organizations. Hadially, we need to involve many, 
many more individuals. 

To be more specific now in terms of communicating with the people 
who will be affected, we are going to have to take into account the 
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of linkage between school end coanunity organizations* 



lasguags l»rrier viih ve viU l>e ccfZif!roiibed es we vork with sane 
groiq>i of people* It se^ns to ne there has to be lateral ccnmunlcation 
aaoBg the people affected^ those implCBienting and those supporting the 
progrm* ibr easeaple home econcoists in the public school structure 
win need to coanunicate with not only their own faculty but also with 
dietitions in hospitals, in industry, and with aany other groups that 
ire necessaarily associated with the formal educational family but 
idio can help fraa. the stand point of ia^lenentation* He have indicated 
that these specific programs are going to be developed throu^ coosmni- 
cation with five a udiences; (l) the pecple affected, (2) people is^lementing, 
(3) people si;®portia 3 , (4) people who need to Imow and (5) people idio should 
Imow; 



In a configuration showing three major categories of human resources 
we see: (l) educational agencies, (2) conaunity service agencies, (3) 
vxxluntazy gtovp^s (niustration 17) • tracing throu^ the human resources 
of the educational agencies, and thinMing in terms of the totcility, how 
can we isrolve as many people aa possible ^o can mahe a contribution to 
a program? One place to start working with educational agencies is at 
the university level* lor exaa^le, we can work with specialists in the 
universitj if we are dealing with food service* Help is needed from the 
aMniatrators in universities if you are going to call upon these people 
to work with you on pilot projects* Department heads and deans make 
decisions regarding loads, and time expenditures that are involved* 'ihe 
lldrd area in idiich universities can be involved is in research* 

If we have either a general or a vocational adult education program 
in a ccamuzoity, idmt do we have to take into consideration frcm the stand- 
point of educating adults? ?bat kinds of things can we do at the secondary 
level ih both tne vt^cational and the general hcne sconoodcs program? Bow 
can we involve teachers at the priaazy level? Where does guidance start? 
Does it start on the junior high school level, the .elementary level? 
Thinkin g in terns of totality, idiat should be taking place on each of 
these levels in the e:q?loratory function? ibr .the educational aspect of 
boulness and industry we look to trade associations since they have an 
educational req^nsibility for their nenibership* 

Developing hunan resources through service agencies may reach depart- 
ments of welfare* X don't think that we can carry on certain kinds of 
programs in isolation from such service agencies* There may be certain 
kinds of programs vblch can be isq>lemented by the Red Cross, Visiting 
Iforses Association, Department of Welfare and township trustees, next 
wo need to consider how to call i^>on voluntary groups that are established 
to work with ixs in program developzcent* In some cases, in addition to 
searching out voluntary groups we may have to create them. !Qie solution 
to the poverty program, for example, calls for people are indigenous 
rather than external tc the system* 
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resourceful enou^, how can we Irm ^PPf^og* ilnaljy if we are 

enou^ to develop the IdLnds of WOTosals°S?th^°>^ ^ ^ creative 
laight attract the foundatiouR? kinds of research that 

pilot and other res™^«et^ 

ships and program dev^^|^t^^^o\ttSl^ / system of relation- 

Ihis system ots^ of°^i» (Illustration VI). 

with now for eleven Vears ^ wording 

C«®ittee has tJ^Tw^S w^ IMversity Advisoiy^ 

to this idiole question of how to establl^^^i answers 

sity, a local school system and y^tionsnips among the univer- 

administrative person^such'as a industry. Working with 

definition. s^rintendent involves r^ 

the university to do? What I am savins consultant? What do you want 
In this portSular situSL t^ r& th?S? ^ ^oles. 
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yourself, "Anything that we aS^goi^ te do < n ®®“ ®®5r to 

lave a new approach, in addition t^gettiL'tb^^ Progr^ is going to 
i*ich also serve an educational fmctio^ to 5^ 
people as TO can in order to ii+in,^„ involve as many 

n«l:e cc«unity atu^es ^ 

needed to have to start a progrS ^“foniation I 

educative function is that^li^^t^ l>eoause I think the 

througn self-discoverv as tw * ,®*® P®“Pl® “ the conmuoity go 

IdadTof fact“ certain 

need is. Erequen^^rfaoX^. *'*® 
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Who is in a better position to do. interviewing to get information 
about wage- earning occupations for women in a cooniunil^'' than employment 
mans^ers and personnel directors? Biey do tbxs evervdty* IDiterviewing 
is their job. This is their area of expertise. Wh!>n we conducted surveys 
for needed information we used people ftrom the community or people from 
the industry -not necessarily the professional educators. We found two 
things; a hi^er degree of expertise in interviewing ability; and as I 
indicated before, internalizing this hind of experience, they learned. 

They> themselves , discovered the need. 

We made the people in the community and in industry responsibly for 
interviewer training, rather than people in public education. (It was 
interesting to find that they in turn called ipon people in the university 
for assistance . ) We sade the community-industry groi^ responsible for the 
utilization of data. We found, time and time again, individuals from 
industry and business could interpret some of the data much better than 
we could as educators. 

Let me just siimnarize with four points. I t h i nk those of us in the 
field of vocational education are going to have to look at our programs 
a little bit differently than in the past. Hext, all people in vocational 
education have to work closer together than we have because if we have had 
experiences that would be helpful to each other these experiences and 
competencies should be shared. !Ihird, we need to develop some kinds of 
leadership sensitivities in terms of those 13 concepts that I have indicated. 
linaUly, you can develop a program frcm. a narrow point of view and still 
have a program, or you can decide to involve as many of the people in the 
community as possible to help you do the kind of thing that needs to be 
done. Some of these notions may be new or different to some of you. I 
hope, however, that they are not quite as different as those of the little 
teenager, who was looking over the labels at a perfume counter in the 
department store. Finding such captions as "Ni^t of Bassion," and 
"Bsibraceable,'' she looked up at the clerk and asked, ’’Don’t you have some- 
thing for a beginner?” 



Deveaopiient of School Rrograms^ 

Berenice Mallory 

Chief, Ifome Economics Iftiit, Occupations Section 
U*S* Office of Biucation 



What do ve mean by the term post-hi^ school? Literally it means 
"aftw hifiji school.” It is the educational system which offers iastruc« 
tional programs after the hig^ school becomes inappropriate to meet the 
needs of youth and adults. It often provides for both fuU-time and part* 
time educational programs. 

Ten years ago thfire were fewer than 300 public institutions offering 
post-secondary occupational education in America. Today, thwe are twice 
that number. Ten years from today, using the same rate of growth, conser- 
vative estimates will increase this nuniber to 2,000 institutions offering 
vocatiosi^ education after hig^ sdiool. 

The institutions offering post-hig^ school programs may be grouped 
according to five types of organizational structure: hig^i school, voca- 
tional-technical school or institute, technical institute, the ccmaiiinity 
or junior college, and the university, under the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 aU of these institutions meeting the "area” criteria in the Act 
may be classified as area vocational schools. Bach of these schools performs 
a necessary function in post-hig^ school occupational education. !Qieir main 
characteristics may be described as follows: 

Hi^ sdiool - A secondary school offering post-hi^ school occupational 
programs in addit5.on to its regular secondary vocational 
ciunriculums. 

Vocational-technical school or institute - A school specializing in 

occi:pational education Tdiich may opc^te as a hi^ school 
althou^ it is usually a post-hi^ institution. It may 
be admizdstered by a local school district, a county 
sdzool i^stem, or it may be administered and operated as 
a state school. 



%his paper draws heavily on: "Bost-Hl^ School Occupational Education." 
Brepared for use in the Regional Conferences conducted ly the Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education during January and February, I 963 * 
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Technical institute - A hi^aly specialized single purpose institution 

offering training in technical occupations in which 
en5»hasis is placed on the application of the functional 
aspects of science and technology* 

Connunity or .junior college - A two-year college providing short and 
long-range occt^tional programs as well as parallel 
academic college programs. 

University - A division or department of a four-year institution 

offering occupational curriculum designed to fit persons 
for gainful employment in recognized occupations which 
require less than a baccalaureate degree for entry* 

The majority of students who enroll will probably be between the ages of 
l8 and 2^, althou^ older groups are often represented in such programs of 
occt;^tional preparation* As more and more programs develop, it is likely 
that we will find a wider age span among the enroUees in such courses. 

In this presentation I will discuss briefly the need for post-hi^ school 
education, eaqplore some of the urgent problems, and review briefly seme of the 
types of programs at the post-hi£^ school level which are being developed to 
prepare for occupations using home economics knowledge and skills * 

Used for post-high school education 

It is a Idt to realize that we are starting to prepare the leaders 

for the year 2000* The post-secondary l8-year old of today will be the past-- 
50-year-old worker in the year 2000. 

Young people in large nuo&bers will be the outstanding characteristic of 
the ^iork force in the next 10 to 15 years. To illustrate: according to infor- 
mation frem the Occupational Outlook Handbook the number of iB-year. olds in 
1965 was 3.8 million* 1975 this number will have risen to 4*1 million* 

Young people under 25 will account for almost h al f of the net increase of the 
labor force between i960 and 1970; their proportion growing from less than 19 
percent to more than 23 percent# From 1^0 to 1975 the labor force will grow 
from 73 million to 93 million, an increase of 27 percent. Those under 25 will 
equal 42 ndUion in this 15-ycar period* 

The presence of so many who must find their role in society and make their 
contribution to the economy of the society is significant. The majority of 
this group will not require a baccalaureate degree as preparation for work 
butt they will, nevertheless, require more than a hi^ school diploma. The 
findings of the President’s Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education indi- 
cated that ei^t out of ten youngsters now in grade school will not finish 
four years of college* The Secretary of Labor reported to President John^n 
in 1965 that of the 3*5 million Americans who will turn I8 this year of 1966, 
200,000 will he unable to find room in colleges and another 300,000 will be 
unable to find jobs* These figures indicate that enrollments in occupational 
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education must be substantially increased if this groiQ) of youth, 500,000 
in number, is to be served. 

Advantages of post-hi^ school occupational education 

A number of advantages may be identified for providing more post-hi^ 
school occupational education. Some of these are individual advantages to 
the comnunity, state, or region. 

- Society places a premium on education. Two years of post-high 
school education is fast becoming the accepted norm. Those ^o 
have completed such programs may be as common in tomorrow's 
cosmunity as the hi^ school graduate is today. 

- Occupational programs in a comnunity college, technical institute, 
or othe?* institute offering sound vocational education are lihely 
to attract large numbers of students *^0 would not otherwise further 
their education. 

- Students who can look forward to spending two post-high school years 
in preparation for future occipations will, be able to plan their 
hi^ school program in a different way, i«e., they can spend more 
time in high school gaining a foundation for later occupational 
programs. 

- Students who elect to start vocational training in high school and 
continue it in post-hi^ school can build on their training for 
minimum job entry, and they can acquire a broeider and more specialized 
background necessary in hi.gher occupational levels. 

- An area, a community, or a region that provides adequate post-hl^ 
school programs in community colleges, technical institutes ot other 
types of institutions receive the interest and attention of industry 
that is setidng sites for relocation. Industries are more interested 
in being located in places where they can look to such post-high 
school education as the source of preparation for workers. 

- To the extent that we provide adequate post-hi^ school programs we 
will be able to minimize the immediate impact on the labor market 
of students who are ill-equipped to begin work. 

In the past education beyond high school has been concerned primarily with 
students heading for the professions. However, in today's world industry, 
business, health, and welfare programs have Increased the demand for voca- 
tional preparation for all workers firom the single skilled to the semi-pro- 
fessional. The required knowledge and skills for the various jobs can no 
longer be passed frcjm one generation to the next. Therefore, employers' 
stake in sound education for occtjpations is increasing. 



SoMft coQildgrati oM In dwrelo^ing post-hiA sdiool occupational 

1* Providing a stato-wlda plan for post-secondary education 

3he functioni of the different types of educational institutions 
milahle to provide training after high scdiool need to be identi- 
fied clearly so that th-5ir XK>tential in a state-vide plan can be 
aeaeured* For ezaiople: camunity colleges may concentrate effort 
on p a ral l el college program and be concerned prlsarily with transfer 
couraea* Other institutiona aey enqphasize occi5)ational programs, 
a nd a tm others nay <ierve the dual pui^ose of providing vx>cational 
curriculuBS for jobe md parallel college program* Scm technical 
i^tiites my offer <5urriculwis totally specialized in job 
and knoKledge; ahile *3th«ra my reqLuire a core of academic courses 
in the occnqpatiaual program* 

Bii task of ed u ca tin g out-of-achool youth and adults for jobs that 
muld othemise be unobtainable ty them la so significaxrt to the 
social and economic health of the State and the Ifcition, that the 
efforts of many kinds of inmtltutions seem essential* 
However, the iaportant fact la not so much the number of institu- 
av ail a ble , but that realistic occt^qsatlonal curriculum are 
providad, under a master pl a n for poit-hi£^ school education* 

2* Broviding preparation for a wide range of oceiqmtiona 

9ie post-high school curriculum should provide preparation for 
ocei^ationa ranging from the less cof^lez to those requiring 
sophisticated competencies* 

5Sit youth and adults needing training after high school include 
individuals of varying achievenents* Sane students enrolled in 
post-hig^ schoc^ institutiona will have congpleted organized high 
sdMQl progETsm of vocatimal education* Sbey will need greater 
breadth or depth in an occupational field so that enqOoy- 

ment fsor Hum will be a position of gpreater responsibility* Other 
high school graduatts will have had no prior vocational preparation* 
Bie ch a Tliwi ge thm becomes that of providing a course of stu^ for 
all of these individuals so that their motivation will be increased 
end their potential for an oca;^tionally productive citizen will 
not be lost* 

3» Adiieving the primary purpose— em^loymsnt coe^etency 

Occt^mtional curriculuaw in post-Mgh school institutions should 
hare os their primary purpose, the achievement of competencies 
needed for oployaent, growth, and flexibility in a specific job 
or job cluster. 

Seimbursable post-high school vocational education by law is limited 
to job ^^eperation not requiring a baccalaureate degpree* Courses 
ere to be made available to individuals whose vocational intent is 
a matter of record and ^ose eu^loyinent objectives nay be classified 





jobs for Tfhich the curriculums have been planned, 

4. Providing adequate faci^J.ties and equipment 

Equipment and facilities for post-high school occupational education 
should be such as to attract prospective students as well as to 
enhance the quality of instruction. It is an oversinq)lification to 
say that the equipment and facilities sthnulate interest in post- 
high school programs. However, there is little doubt that up-to- 
date equipment in operation, facilities that simulate es^loyment 
conditions, and students learning in a job environment ^act as a 
magnet for enroUment. 

It is not enough just to make vocational curriculums available. 

Ohey should occupy appropriate locations in the school plan; and 
the equipment facilities and library should be up-to-date and 
sufficient to provide quality programs. 

5. Utilizing research to undergird and support program development 
Research activities shoaLd have an important role in the development 
of post-high school progjrams for job preparation. 

Many of the procedures followed and the opinions es^ressed about post- 
high school vocational education have been developed out of expediency, 
individual initiative, and personal philosopby. Literature documenting 
successful experiences at this level of training remains scarce. There 
is still much to be known. Research studies are essential to undergird 
and direct the expansion of vocational education progpnons for srouth 
and adults seeking study at the post-high school level. It behooves 
us to design studies and pilot programs that will produce valid results. 
Findings need to be shared and a climate built for needed change. 

Ideally, every aspect of post-hi^ school, vocational education shoi?ld 
feel the impact of research activities. Some areas which seem to 
n«rit priority treatment are: (l) the articulation of post-high school 
curriculum with job training provided in secondary schools; (2) patterns 
for cooperative training or supervised work experience in post secondary 
programs; (3) curriculums to prepare for jobs requiring skills or 
knowledge overlapping two or more vocational fields; (4) variations 
in scheduling appropriate to the vocational objectives for post-high 
school students. 
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4 m or l«af . Vocational echication lAich 

li d eiigned aa a part of a four-year badrelor’s degree 

currieolnH, tbercfore, la not part of the relabursable 
prograa* 

*$• o* port-hlgb school vocational 

*anay«i to rs^et ths sdneatioaal asibitions of those oaroUsd 
in the oysnl!^ e utTica laa being ciapleted. (to the conteaiy^e 

t°afv*a«al potential for growth make 
*•“* education, whether in vocational or 

s^^eee or under other auspices, be ei^Hasiaed aa rfart of 

“* t**"!®*! institutes which receive 

JwonBui lihica include anaagnents 

to ^ MroUed in o<,es®ational eurricnluns 

1 «•«»• vroerm wiith little oir no loss of 

*• *® vselening the occigiationBl 

5 ^®^^ transfei status of the students 
WO vui. co Btlit u a tba^ fcntal adncation* 

L 

■** ®BP«rtunitieij for transfer oust be sure 
ttrtthejnUowii«.afe^ (X) eiich occupational curricuto 

Mlrne^r^ eoi^roBise, 'competencies needed for 

flealbilltar withlB a specific job or job 
dn^f , ( 2 ) s tudyts enroUing aw. aware of ^e octent and purpose 
of tiM oceqpational eurrlculni. 

e^iSSf.^S****®*?'*???** ******* privilege of the post-secoodaiy 
*» *y^*”*? trantf er as a sUb-Objective of a vocatlcnal 
cun^ulni. At ha natures in his vocational plans, it becoaej a 

»toie nt idieQier or not to seek transfer to a 
PMwXwyte program It^ones a prerogative of the senior 

^ transfer all, sons, or none of the occigational 

«®Xo5naent reqiuiresients and 

S?®* ?^ **** organising instruction mv be considered. 

S **“ “ttaiauM* of nere entry ccagistenciea, 

El V.^“ knowledges and nanipulative skills necSW 

02.01^,^11*** ’*®*® F^oiPlM nbich do not be^ 

provide nubility within a job cluster end the back- 

®“ “®®'^**‘»>* ReXated and general edu- 
22 ^ 2 ? differences oake it appropriate, will prociote 

uicful and piroductivc contributioxis by the worker-citizen* 

Pittems are detenained to be appropriate 
^.y.,f°*^*f^»,*^* rocational integriiy of the off^^muat be 
wid wit. mis will be the case i*en the controlling objertive is to 
develop thoea copetenciea needed to get, to hold, end to grow in the 
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Bost’-higth school progcazas for honiie economics related occupationg * 

States are very different stages in their, development of post-hi^ I 

school programs for bcci^tions using home economics knowledge and s hil ls. 

In some states , programs are being initiated, in others established programs | 

are* being strengthened; in still others,, offerings axe being expanded. 1 

Eegardlees of «here I go or with whom I talk the place of post-hi^ school j 

programs in the total offering in home conomics is a topic of concern. 

Questions for discussion 

For our further discussion of post-hi^ sch^jol programs, I should like 
to suggest the following questions, some of which have been submitted to 
us, and others which will have to be answered as programs a3.*e established. 






1. For what occupational objectives should programs to established? For 
what jobs are graduates prepared? 

The materials we receive and the questions we are asked indicate the 
two areas in idiich most programs are being developed: 



food mEtnagement, production and service and 
care and guidance of children 

programs have various titles and prepare for various types of jobs* 

For exarple: 

— Curriculum for Food. Service Administration in a junior college in 

Hioenix, Arizona prepares for ’^beginning supervisory positions in 

the quantity foods field in industrial and school cafeterias, 

hospitals, restaurants and hotels* 

^ • 

A curriculum with the same title at the Agricultural and Technical 
College at Morrisville, Kew York prepares for *^ositions of responsibility 
in cQoinercial restaurants, cafeterias, hospital dietary depaartments and 
dining halls* 



I 








Both of these are two-year progjrams. In contrast the job ppportuMly frem a 
nine-month course at the Madison (Wisconsin) Vocational, Technical, and Adult 
School is entitled Food Service Assistant and prepares for work in hospitals, 
college or university residence halls, school lunch programs, homes for aged, 
nursing homes »'nd child care centers* It is indicated that the assistant 
works under the supervision of a dietitian or food service supervisor* 

The Child Development curriculum in preschool education at the Woodrow Wilson 
Branch of the Chicago City Junior College indicates it provides training for 
work in nursery schools, day care centers, programs for culturally deprived 
children. 
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In deciding on prograois to be established ve shall need to answer such 
quections as: 

What are the present opportunities for enq^lpyment? 

VBiat Jobs are like3y to open up? 

What are the particular occupations in which we in hoaie 
economics have, an interest and are qualified to develop? 

Hopeful2^r> imaginative and innovative programs will be developed* For 
example, what are the possibilities for ( 1 ) helpers for home economics 
teachers, (c) aides and assistants to social worhers, (3) assistants 
in research laboratories? 

What win be the irelative entphasis In the curriculum on general education 
and on the education needed for an occi:^tion or a cluster of occupations? 

A5J. of the two-year post-high school programs which I have reviewed 
include required coursea in general education or liberal arts* 

At Orange Coast College^ California, there is a two-year curriculum 
leading to an Associate of ^rts degree* Its goal is a cluster of 
occiqpations in- 

hotels, restauraxxts, clubs, colleges, and industry, as cooks or 
assistant cooks, bakers, chef's assistants; 
hospital azid nursing homos as food service supervisors; and 
school cafeterias as manager or coOk manager* 

Course requirements are: 

23 - 2 U hours general education 
26 hours food service courses 
9-13- hours specialty option 

Child Care curriculim at WOodt'ow Wilson Branch, Chicago Citv^' Junior 
College is another tw-year program leading to em Associate Arts degree* 

This curriculum consists of specialized courses in nursery school (40$), 
related courses ( 20 ^), general education QiOffi), 

■X \ 

What e:iq»eri 6 nce beyond the dassroom should be provided? Vihat will be 
the plan for supeEZvisicn? 

A fev ezBsq^les: 

k^idison Vocational School program for Food Service Assistant indicates 
that approximately two-thirds of the 3 ^ week training program will be spent 
in siq^ervised learning situations in hospitals, university residence halls 
euid other institutions* 







Another prograa in Care and Guidance of (Mldren indicates that, students 
are required to participate in field orientation experience in a local 
chp.d-care 'center, ' • 

A groiQ) discussing preparation for child care identified these questions 
to he answered: 




What kind of experiences do students need? 

‘Shea ?fec*'ld they have these e3q>eriences? 

*^fliere wlLs. appropriate e^qperiences be available? 
bho will aecur* the work eiqperience positions? 

V!ho will st^ervlse? 

Will students be paid for in-training WOTk e:q)erience? 

What shall be the admission requiresients? 

It is difficult to detexioine admission requirements from reading program 
announc(0ments or catalogues. For example, the leaflet on the Child Care 
curriculum from the Chicago ,^unior College states that— 

* * • fc 

"aU high school graduates are eligible to apply as are non- 
graduates \ih.Q have passed the General Sducation Development 
Examination and advanced students interested only in specialized 
courses.” 

This indefinite statement is understandable when one realizes that the 
institution is offering 

a twc-year program lead ing to an Associate in Arts degree 

— a one-yaar program for those who have an A.A. or a B.A. and 
want to prepare for work in child care 

— specialized courses for persons working in child care to 
i^grade coopetencies 

The leaflet describing the Ftxtd Service technology course in Columbus, Ohio, 
states that applicants must have a hi^ school diplome* emd be, generally 
speaking, in the loper two-thirds of the hi^ school class. .It suggests 
that a high school back^ound in biology, diemistzy, and business courses 
is desirable, A statement verifying good health and the passing of 
several college entrance examinations is also requl^red. 

Should we have an advisory ccomittee? «iat would be its conposition and 
function? 

I*m sure we all recognize that if programs preparing for occupations are 
to succeed they will need the counsel and support of prospective eoployers. 

Over the past two years the people in our office have worked with persons 
representing a wide variety of groups in order to get suggestions and 
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feoUngi -aboirfc ^pogrwa beicg plamned to prepare for ocoq>etion8. Some of 
tbes^ *r« Chilclr«n*s Bureau, PUiblic Health Service, Social welfare, HDuaing 
and Wfa«an*8 Bureau. 

• “V « 

Bi«re are a niniber of dexlaiona that ijOU need to he made in relation to 
the eatahllslaaesit and use of an advisoiy coonittee. 

Wlat are its functions? ‘ ^ -u ^.4 \ 

What should be the aoebefship? (HLan for rotating mesi>ership . ) 

Who will be responsible for setting up the connittee? 
ttjw olten will it meet? 

Who win plan meetings and keep records? 

Since questions relevant to staff needs and qualifications as well as 
equipment and other resource needs have been developed ty other Seminar 
pcrticipants, they have not been included in this presentation. 



Use of Research. Studies 

Dr. Elizabeth Simpson^ Chairman, 
Ebme Economics Education, 
University of Illinois 



1 %^ jissigrment was to review research and training programs that 
mi^t be of special interest to those concerned with the occi^ationally- 
oriented programs in home economics education. What I shall present 
here will not- be a con^r^ensive review of all, that is ^ing done in 
this aj:ea. Two major sources of information were used in locating 
studies: lists of studies and special programs funded under the federal 
education acts and reports supplied by home economics educators in sev^al 
colleges and universities, fifty colleges were contacted with a request 
for jfepoits of aiQr studies or workshops concerned w5.th occupationaJ. 
education in home economics. These fifty -were selected because there 
appeared to be semis reason to believe that they might have sane special 
activities in progress in this area. 

What we discovered was not unexpected. There were not many reports 
of studies available. A number, of studies fire in progress. It seems 
that every day one hears of projects just approved for funding,. j»^ 
imderway, half-completed. In most caises, the investi^tor or project 
^director says, **Wait until my results are in. I am not ready to ^ 
report just yet.” Bub, let me report what two assistants and I did find. 

One interesting thing to look for in the reports is’ the wsy in \Mch . 
some of the current issues related to employnent education in home economics 
are related to the studies. As one example, Roy Roberts* point of view 
regarding the relationship betweei the homemaking and occupationally- ^ 
oriented aspects of the program may be seen in his choice of problem aud 
the Implications drawn from the findings. 

Gainful anninvment of Former Hanemakicg 
Sfcudents md Ihe Kiowledges a nd Skills 
Ctontrihuted by the Hanemaking Curciculma 

iXr. Roberts is Professor Emeritus of Vocational Education, liiiversity 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. His study that I am reporting is titled, 
"Determining Kinds of Gainful Itoployment in Which Former Ebmemaklng Students 
frcsi Arkansas Secondary Schools fhgage, and What itoowledge and Skil l s tone- 
making Curriculua May Contribute to These Gainful Occupations." 2iis sTJudy 
was funded under the Vocational Act of 19^3* 
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The ntvuSjf vas d'ssigaed to answer these questions:^ 

1. What kinds of gainfol eo^lopiest do homemaking stildents 
: engage in a&d when do they accept ^dnful en^lcyment? 

2* ifiiat information and skiD.s are needed for these gaiiaful 
occupations? 

3* Tb ^diat esc'cent is instruction in the information and' 
skills needed for these gainful occi^tions included in 
the .home econe^.cs curriculums? 

4* lb Mbskt extent may curriculum revisions be msAe to 
include units or paorts of units containing knowledge 
ajTd skills needed in the gainfu?. occiqpations? 

beta were obtained from (l) questionnaii’ss sent to former home- 
makyig students^ (2) letters to employers @f these students, (3) in- 
fomation school records, (4) ^ob descriptions and aruUyses, and 
{3) opinions of qualified consultants* ihe questionnaires were given 
to 82 ttsachers with instructions for obtaining the data sou^t* Siese 
tca^diers were ones who had tau^^ in the same school since 193^> 
that is, ten years* ^^rty-'Seven firms and individueULs were contacted 
for Isfenmtion about the preparatiem for si^loyment of former hcxne- 
wflMng students* A two-day conference was held for discussing ana 
evaluating the data and Job descriptions* 

Bata were obtained feem 1,640 former hesnemaking students who were 
involved in vocational homemaking courses 10 years ago* 0£ this number, 
71 percent had been alloyed in a gainful occt;^txon some time during 
the 10-ye«r period* Msat were employed in clerical, salesi and service 
occupations* 5br most part, the college graduates wesre si^loyed 
as elementary school teachers* ' 

About one-half of the former sttidents indicated that they had 
acquired knowledge and iii hig^i school homgaaking courses useful 

to them in their occupationti* ^ Specific kindf of knowledge and 

flvnifl acquired were in the areas ojf p^sohal relations, cloth in g 
selection, grooming, food, and etiquette* !2he data indicate that the 
honeoaking courses provide coopetencsies conceded with both the technical 
and personal relations aspects of the occiqoations* 



Eberts, Roy W., Itetermining Rinds of Gainful anplc^mentfeia Which 
gbrtaer Hcr>fl«aktng students from Arkansas Secondary Schools Bagage 

IQwnflt^gft arH samijijffnii* — Curriculums May Coateibute to ibege 
(HMy^’ful dcci^tlona, OoUege of Biucation, leyetteviUe, Arkansas, ~ 
February, 1^, p* 



The panel of consultants found that job descriptions for occu- 
pations in idiich former hottKanaklng students were enployed contained 
references to many coo^etencles usually included in homemaking courses. 

Roberts concluded that the data of the study suggest that present 
day home econmnics courses may be enriched to include many comp^.encies 
needed hy young women who enter gainful, occupations without reducing 
the value of the content for homemakers. 

The study suggests there is a need for special courses in some ~ 
aspects of home economics for youzig women who es^ct to enter the labor 
force after hi^ school graduation. !Qie courses may include coc^petencies 
in occupations such as those concerned with the preparation and serving 
of food, hotel and motel housekeeping, child care, care of the aging, 
pewer sewing, technical information for sales persons and home management 
and home decoration occupations. Roberts suggests the possibility of 
having occi^qpationaUy- competent persons teadi the wage-earning courses 
under the supervision of the home economics teacher. He points up there 
is a need for preparation for employment in home economics related occu- 
pations at the post-hi^ school level. 



Occupational Opportunities in Food. Service 

A m£u3ter*s study, conducted at the University of California by 
bale R. Rossi,- wets designed to explore the available occupational 
opportunities in the food service industry within the City of Santa 
Ifonica for hi^ school students with knowledge azid skill in home eccncmics 
Hhe purposes were: 

> 

1. To identify the specific occiq^rations \diere the knotrledge 
and skills acquired in home economics can be applied. 

2. To determine the 1;raining necessary to develop marketable 
skills which will ' enable the trainee to enter the occu- 
pational field. 

3* To analyze and ideixtify abilities, abbitudes, and work 

st an da r ds '^diich will enable the trainee to obtain and hold * 
a job. - 



^Rossi, Dale ShodehaHi^, A Study of the Gccupst‘i^"*'» Opportu- 
nities in the Pood Service Industry in the Santa Monica Area for 
School Sbudents With Home SeonoiBlcs Sfeills. unpublished 
study. University of CalSorniaT'SSSI 




4* To determine the opttmuLi training time necesssu:^ to 
develop such shills. 

5* .To study the physical requirements and equipment 
• necessary to Implement such e'training program under 
conditions similar to those of actual occupation. 

The sample consisted of commercial concerns <idiose pz^imaxy function 
is the preparation or. service of food for profit and noncoramercial 
concerns whose service of food is a supplementary function, such as 
hospitals. A questionnaire-interview was the method of investigation 
employed. 



Biowledges Ifeeded hy Mothers and Workers 
in Child-Related Occupations 

Ruth Vlbltmarsh is diief investigator for an exploratory study of 
hncwledges in child development and guidance needed hy mothers and 
workers in occupations related to child care. This project, funded 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 > is being conducted at the 
Ifiiiversity of Illinois « The purpose of the study is to ascertain both 
the unique and common knowledges needed by homemakers and employees in 
Child-related occi^>ations* Ohe hypotheses are: 

1. A common core of knowledges is needed by both mothers 
and by eaqaloyees in. certain child-related occupations. 

2. Mothers, in order adequately to perform their tasks, 
need certain unique knowledges in the area of child 
development and guidance. Enployees. in certain child- 
. related occupations, in order ad.equate3y to perfom 
their jobs, need certain unique knowledges in the area 

> of child development and guidance. 

3. Ssployees in each of certain child-related occupations, 
in order that they may perform their tasks, need 
knowledges ^unique to that specific occupation in the 
area of child development and guidance. 

She data-coUecting instrument contains items of knowledge taken 
from the area of child development and guidance. A score, on a five- 
point scale, has been assigned by a random sampling of mothers who 
have had courses in child development at the coLlege level, workers 
in each of three child- related occupations, and specialists in the 
area of child develqipent and guidance. The practitioners indicated 
the dej/th of knowledge they believed needed with respect to each item 
in order to perform the;lr tasks. Ihe specialists indicated the depth 
of Ssnovledge they considered isqpoirtant for mothers and workers. A 
report of this stuf^ wi3j. be available around June 1st. 



Idenfclficttion of KacnrledgeB mad Skills 
for Succagiftg lhgd.osgae^ 



‘ Washltsgbon State IMversity has received a ^ant under the Vo-^ 
national Act of 1963 to engage in resear(^ and develofuent project on 
es^loiyiQent education* Ohe research is to identify up-to-date informa- 
tion about the Imovledges and skills essei^ial for enplcyment in office , 
distribut. <re, agricultural, manufacturing, construction and service 
occiqpations* Objectives are to: 

1* Identify and define clusters of cooc^s, knovledges, 
skills and traits essential for successful work in 
present and future clusters of occupations* 

' 2. Identify and measure psychological, sociological and 
economic factors influencing pi;u;>ils* opportunity and 
villingness to pursue education necessary for develop- 
ment of concepts, knowledges, and traits essential 

for eapl^naent* 

Ihe overall goal of this research is to identify combinations of 
knovledges and traits most likely to maximize career-long occupational 
opportunity, cccrpetence and choice in an evolving technological society* 

Ihe first step of this project is to obtain facta about major 
types of tasks perfonmsd in some major areas of work* As a basis for 
curriculum development major types of knovl^^es needed to prepare 
people for such work is also being identified^ 

two service occinmtions for >diicn instruments and procedures 
are being developed ar@ food service and child care» Two gradii^be assis- 
tants, working under the project director, and i.\ consultatlcni wiidi J^oasie 
Wnhi genant j Home ScoQGodcs ISducation and other home economics specialists, 
are preparing the instruments* Alberta ]£11, serving as research consul- 
tant from the field of home economics education, assisted in developing 
conceptual structure for possible kn^owledges* 

Xnstninents to be used in the study of ta^ss and knowledges of food 
service and child c^ occupations will soon be re^ady to use in' testing* 

Sie first use of interview assessment instruments will be with a repre- 
sentiative sample selected from four different localities in lAishixzgton 
and possibly one in Idaho* The sample will be selected from (l) school 
lunch program secured from state school lunch sDQ^ervision, (2) hospitals 
and nursing homes provided by the state health department, and (3) directoiy 
of the Wellington State Restaurant Association* Sie Child Care establish- 
ments will he selected from a list of licensed child care centers provided 
by l^paiimtent of Biblic Assistance. 

Interviewers, selected from qualified persons living within the area 
in which the study will be made, will assist with securing data* Aese 





¥ill be persons with Imowledges in food service and/or child ceire. 
Orientation to the purpose of the project and training of interviewers 
ai*e to be provided bsy the project' director. 



^ % - 

Problems in Conducting Occupational 
Education Rfograas . 

As a special problem in her program of advanced graduate study at 
the university of Illinois > Margaret Dew£^ is carrying out a stu^ of the 
problems encouarbered in the local hi^ school in implementing home economics 
occij^ational progrems include worJc experience, A major hypothesis 

of the study is; !Ehe tea<i :rs who are presently, or will be, assuming 
responsibility for the programs will, indicate less concern about the 
problms if they have participated in a worSahop or graduate course in 
occupational education in home economics. 

All fifty state supervisors responded to her request for names of 
teachers planning or conducting occi:pationaIly-oriented home econcmdcs 
classes the scipcls involved. Two hundred and nine1y«eight names 
were received,- These teachers were sent a questionnaire which included 
a personal data sheet and a problem check list to ^diich they were asked 
to react in terms of the degree to which each was considered a problem 
in developing the heme economics occupational education program. To 
date, l£6 teachers, about 56 percent, have responded, Hesults of this 
study should he ready for dissemination 1y June, 

As you can see, X decided to report studies in progress an well 
as those completed. We can be looking forward to the results of a 
number of studies that have Inportant implications for employment- 
education programs in home economics. 



Interes ts in Occupation Biucation 

Bath Jordan reports^ tliat, at Virginia Iblytechnic Institute, a 
master's thesis in progress pertains to ■Sie interests of hi^ school 
girls in training for gainful employment in home economics ocetpations. 
The thesis will .not be ccmpleted until 1967, However, some findings 
are already available with respect to mmihers ^erested ancl occupations 
for whidi training is desired. These findings 'are being U 2 *ed as a basis 
for initiation of occi:q^tional training courses in the hi^' schools in a 
city system. 



^better from Beth Jordan, Rrofessor of Home Economics Education, 
Virginia Iblytechnic institute, BLackshurg, Virginia, 
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lowi s tate Uhtyersitr Stud i^a 

MIowiBg are the titles of research projects mnr In pro^\s in the 
Ecoaooics Siocation Departaeat at Iowa State UoiTersity.^ ifene 
of these has been ccnpleted and there is no rcparfc aTailable at iiie 
present tiioe: 

for pi Mining curricula in hooeiasshing for junior 
And ffftntor SCkOOl pii^ilS in l01fa» 

Personal values of fassily neoibers aad their relationship 
to satisf^fias hone life and successful eaq^lo^awat* 

Leader-SLeanore L. Knhlwum 

Pilot study of eoq^loyneat-orieated courses in hoM econonics 
for acadesdcalSy retarded. 



laader-Alberta Hill 

prediction of success of graduates of Iowa State Uoiversity 
in teaching vocational hone econondcs. 

Leader-Hiester Ghadderdon 

Bases for vocational education for food service industry 
eiq^oyees. 

I^ssder-jQaster Oitdderdon and 
Msijorie }Sc£lnley 

Beletionship of hone esidr‘:’>*a3ent and ss^lcyBent. 

Xeader-Harguerite Scruggs 



Bnplqyment Opportuaities in Ktentuchy 

Anwn Goman of the Uoiversity of fientudy reports as in ^ 
beginning stages a study of opportunities in fieatuclcy for caplcTSMoxt in 
Declarations utilising hone eeooonics knowledge and skills. Job oppor- 
tunities identified will be classified in the va^ous subject natter 
of iintiiA econonics Mid i& the occupational c&tegoriea used in th^ 
Dictionary of Occ!;^tional Titles. Probable work situations such as 
hospitals, cmer^.lal eating establishnents, and the like, will also 
be ascertained fo^ each. In addition, the location within the state 
of estmbUshMnts hiring each type of worker will l>e determined. 



■fetter frcoi Marguerite Scruggs, ISead, Departaent of Hone Bconoodcs 
Sducation, Iowa State XMversity, Ames, Iowa. 




BnplcOTLgnt Bfctices Stttdty 

A study conducted ly Mary RuQi Swope at Fastern Illinois Itoivjsrsity 
was cezried out to try to detezaine* 

1. Present eo^jloyment practices «nnng homemakers in 3 com- 
munities in central Illinois - 1 town of 1,000 population - 
a town ->f 10,000 and a city of 20,000 population. 

2. Potential en^iloyment in taslcs related to homeicaking skills 
if a trained person were available. 

3» Wiat maxiiBUDi hourly wage hocosstak^’s would be willing to 
pay for trained workers. 

4. «he«ier or not they would be willing to psy social 
secur' T for the workers. 

5* Whether they would employ unionized workers. 

6. What age person they would be willing to enploy for 
various tasks— trying to establish idiether or not hi^ 
school age trained persons would be accepted. 

Results are available ftrom E. I. U. Write to Dr. Jfeiy Ruth Swope. 

Evaluation >^f Pilot ^ogr>»n« 

A project curreatly being carried oi^b at Cornell IMversity by 
Sara DlacKwell and Helen Helson is titled, "Evaluation of Secondary 
School Pilot R-ograzns to Brepare Students for Wage Eft.nriwg in Home 
and Related Occipations." Cooperators in this study are the Bureau 
of Hooie Economics Educa'fiion, State Education Department, Albany; Home 
Eco no m i cs Departments in Sfew York schools; Itbac^ Senior School, 
and hifi^ schools with pilot programs in Long Island, New York City, 
IB.agaira Palls, Vestal, and Hewbur^. 

Bie objectives of •fijis project are: 

1* To evaluate th<» progress toward specific course 
objectives related to knowledge, skill, attitude 
azid interest of students enrolled in esperimental 
courses in home economies related to wage earning. 

2. Ib determine the relationship between extent of student 
progress toward course objectives and student success 
in obtaining and holding jobs and 



a. student characteristics 
laotivation to enroll 

age, I.dUj academic ability, and socioeconomic 
status 

personal qualities thou^it related to eoployabilii^ 
(including post-hi^ school plans) 

satisfactions gained from course and from the 
work defined Iqt the coarse 

b, type and amount of work e^sperience during 
the course 

3. help provide by of descriptive data answers to 

questions raised by secondary schools and teacher 
preparation ij^titutions regarding courses in which home 
economics is rsdated to wage earning* 

a* ^at are the comsonalities in home econsxnics- 
related wage-earning training courses? 

b* ^t procedures are efficient ajid standards 
reasonable for selection of dtudent'*? 

c* what instructional materials are useful? 

d* what facilities, resources, and financing 
needed for teaching and trai n i n g? 

e, what guidance and counseling support is needed? 

f* Tdiat are the time demands on teachers tod/or 
coordinators? 

g. ^diat ax'e the problems schools aM teachers 
meet in setting up and carrying throu^ a 
wage-earning course? 

h* what are the occupational bacJcgrounds of 

teachers who teach job-related home economics 
courses? 

i. 'stot are the supporting skills necessary in 

these home economics-related wage-earning occupations? 

A number of instruments are being devised for use in evaluating the 
pilot programs of this study* It is to be hoped that these instruments 



may 1 m nada av&iXsbXa ‘to others engaged in sinilsr evaluation projects* 
Affect in gash Itefonaance 

A research project> funded under the Vocational Act of 1963 j wid 
titled, "Soiae Antecedents of Affect in Esychoniator and Cognitive Task 
Bsrfonasnce in Secondary School courses and prograais; Relevance of 
Affect for Vocational Preparation” is being carried out at Cornell 
University by iTances B« Riltzel* 

Qiis is an expericiental study designed to answer the followings 
questions: 

1. Is the affective state relative to a specific task or 
course in school a fimetion of its career relevance, the 
student *8 self concept of- ability, and his actual ability 
to perf om in the task or course? 

2* Co grade level, ses, SES, and grade point average affect 
the above relationship? 

3* Is there a relationship between the affect resultant from 
perfoznance iij a course or vocaticnal program and "j jcational 
choice in school or subse quent job choice? Affect here refers 
to emotional involvement, feellngc Prom the study, insist 
may be gained regarding vocational developments. . 

CfiMslfication of Biucatia ^al 
Objectives* Bsycihoittotcr Copgia 

I have a grant under JtJir'lScobional Act of 1963 for the 

purpose of developing a clagsiflMition systea for educational objec- 
tives, psychomotor domaiJi* 

Bie broad categories of the scheme in its present stage of 
development are: perception, set, response, mec h a n is m , and complex 
overt response. Qiese are further broken down, of course. 

Oie second part of this report is concerned with pilot projects 
and training programs funded under the federal acts. 

fbnded tbrou^ a grant under &e ELementaxy and Secondary Edn» 
cation Act of 1965, a project at the University of ^sconsin is titled, 
"Utilizing the Total Curriculm Approach to Meet the Jfeeds of the 
Calturally Deprived, Bconomically Impoverished, and Potential Drop- 
outs at Central University Hig^h School, Madison, W.sconsin." m 
charge of the program are Bemadine Peterson and Ellen M. Meister^ 

The program has been planned for the 20 most likely dropouts 
in grades 10 and 11. 



The plan being used esperimentaiiy was developed to meet the 
needs of these students throu^: 

1. expansion of home economics snd industrial exts edu- 
cation programs to meet vocational needs of boys and girlfs; 

2. designing of course work dealing with the comLion eleaents 
in vocationiii education at eleventh grade; 

3. developnent of a work-study program to meet individual 
needs of twelfth grade students; 

4. an increased use of vocationiBQ. ©iidan^te and counsellirjg 
as part of tie total program; 

development of specialized curriculuns in English and 
social -Judies for grades ten, eleven, twelve; 

6. development of appropriate small group and individualized 
teaching strategies utilizing autcaated instructional media 
aud flexible scheduling. 

Michigan State Uhiv^sity throu^ its Research and Deyelopoenb 
Itogram in Vocational-Technical Education seeks to utilize an inter- 
disciplinary approach to develop pilot programs in preparatory edu- 
cation and occupational training for employment in the hospitalily 
li^ustry. The programs have emerged as a joint effort of Hcxaft 
Economics Education, Distributive Education, and the School of Hotel, 
Restaurant and Institutional, MeuiQgement. 

A Workshop for Administrators of Vocational Bbme Economics Train- 
jing Rrogrsms in WEtge-Esming Occupations was initiated by Willa 
Tinsley, Dean of Home Economics, and was directed by Ann Buntin at 
Texas Technological College from August 1-20, 19^5 • 

major objective of the workshop was to provide an opportu- 
nity for home, economists responsible for adbainistrative or consultant 
services in vocational educational programs to develop the knowledge 
and understanding needed to expand further the vocational home econo>4cs 
programs to include preparation for occupational competency in jobs 
using home economics knowledge and skills. 

The enrollment in the workshop included 33 persons, with repre- 
sentation from six states. 

Anns Bblts, the Department of Home Economics Education of Southern 
Illinois University, and the 1965 graduate workshop participants in 
home economics wage earning compiled a bulletin: ’'Workshop for the 

.^Preparation of Home Economics Teachers to Teach Wage Earning Programs 



in Food. Senrice.” This bulletin is designed to assist in the planning 
and denloping of wage-earning programs. The materials presented are 
developed to include recoomendations set up by the State of I ll i nois 
to fulfill the requirements of the Vocational Education Act of 19^3 
and preceding vocatiozial education acts. 

The information is especially developed for establis h ing train- 
ing programs in food service related occ^ations for boys and girls 
in the Uth and 12th gr.'udes. 

June Cozine^ ncinbnma. state bhiversily^ 'served as director for 
a four weeks "Irainiitg Erogram for Teachers and leaders of Gainful 
Eoployment Training Programs in Home Economics" fr:mi June 7 to July 2, 

1965. 

One of the objectives of the program was to develop tentative 
curriculum materials for three courses: Child Care Services, Clothing 
Services and Food Services. The final report of this project contains 
tentative guides for gainful employment programs in Vocational Home 
Economics in the three courses previously mentioned. 

Just last week, Anna Gorman and Aleene Cross received word of 
approval for floMling of their proposals for instructional progreuns 
for teachers of occupational training programs. 

And, so it goes, ilhere is an unprecedented interest in research 
and developmental programs in home economics education and in vocatioi^al 
education in geineral. This is one of many promising devslcvpoents in 
our field. 



It is, I believe, a part of an era of ‘^process" emphasis which 
ve are entering. Ih ai^ educational program, as indeed, in many phases 
of life, ve are concerned with two major factors— substwce and process. 

Substance in oin* field includes traditional progrissss, generally 
accepted idciirtities, glides, forms, standards, rules and regulations. 

Fff process X refer to questioning, exasdning, i nqui rin g, evaluating, 
and criticising. 



With the acceleration of change in all areas of life, process 
must suirely take precedence over substance. 

Research activily may be seen as processive. Increased emphasis 
here would seem to be an imperative of the times. 




SFTBOTIVS FLMS3 FOR mJOfS HUX^AMS 
Br. Mts^vin G. Linfictn 

Aasistaxxt Director, State R>trd Vocatiozu^. Bdlacation 

Colorado 



Ab I vent about the taal^ of preparing hqt reaarke for today, X 
found it difficult to very profound, for auch of I an going to 
^ haa aaid before* Furthemore, I vat cona^totly roduded, as 
A thougBs of vfao fid^t be ixi *^e audleace, tbat stoat of you are sore 
knovledgaable on thia subject than I aa. I consoled ayself , hovew, 
vith the tboueirt that as busy as ve all are these days, it is veil ve 
be reoinded oecasicnally of those things ve know are rig^, bat in 
our haste ve sonetiiies neglect. 

X fixnly believe '^t, althou^ tine is of the essehce in our race 
to keep Yocational education abreast of the needs of the people, ve dare 
not sacrifice quality in our progrou for the sake of speed or qusnfei'^. 

I as auggeating, as you can readily guess, that pilot prograas can and 
should be oar qaalitry control in vocational education. 

I SB also suggesting that quality pilot prograass vill be poaaible 

vhen V6 have a aysteamtic* contteuing &fcate program for piloting 
pro^aing innovations in vocational education. 

It has been said the one thing ve can be certain of is that tcascrrow 
vill bring change. If ve are to be creators and not foUovera of diange, 
ve need to be organized in auch a vay that our efforta in creating <diange 
vill be aa routine., but perhapa better planned, than any cf our other day- 
to-day taal»« 

I say better planned, because ve dare not .subscribe to or prookote 
change just for the sske of changei and in ry huad>le opinion the directing 
or creating of change is State leaderchip's best opportunity to fulfill its 
leaderaMp function, cnly if ve organise our efforts in such a Mtsner that 
a ce7,*taia percastage of oar time is devoted to designing, testing, and 
disseminating innovations, vill ve be worthy of the leadership titles ve 



Anyone in a management position in any of our major induatrial concema 
today would soon find his compnjy losing its share of the amrket if they 
Wd not constantly expend large portions of their profits to aske obsolete 
toe vei^y pit»duct vfcich imde the profit in the first place. And, furthermore 
that saaie mensgement pers^ would ^^oon find bis job in jeopardy. 



I suggest to you that one of the aajor reasons moot other groupk^ 
are concerning theaselves witii vocational education is bcetuse ve hay<:: 

^ failed prisarily at the State Department level to provide this oir 
* leadership. 

I realize that st^ervisors hG^ra a responsibility for def en d in g and 
saifitaining the kinds of progrsos they have described in the various 
state i^ans. 1, slao, realize it ia difficult to destroy tlvit idiich ve 
have avom to defend. 

Industrial leadership finds it possible^ however » to serve the dual 
kind of role I have described— that of pronoting the present product while 
at the ssBt tiiee they are encouraging their research staffs to find soi&e- 
thi^ better. Iheir sotivation is profit. Gurs is not. But it ssay be 
even nore iaportant— >our very life. Oiis may sound as though I believe 
we should pranote change in order to preserve our jobs; and that is exactly 
idiat I believe— not sy job or your job necessarily— but I am egotistical 
enough to believe that the State Boards for Vocational Blucation in the 
various states provide the best structure for fostering} proauting} and 
adainistering vocational education. ^ will succeed in m ai nt ai nin g a 
leadership role in vocational education only if we earn the right to be 
called vocational education leaders, m a democracy} leadership should 
never be vested in anyone or any group for any other reason. 

I have said} so far} that we need a system&tiC} continuj.ng program 
for piloting proadsing innovations because it is ^isential if we are to 
provide the leadership function given to State Departments of Education 
ly our Oemstitution; and I have said one can do it as well as we can. 

But there are ::^er reasons every bit as important. Vocatiomd education 
has a responsibility to those it serves— the student} the employer} and 
society in general. Qiis responsibility is to provide training ^ch will 
ensble sti;^ents to enter the labor market as well-trained and efficient as 
passible. 

!3ie rapid changes taking place in the world of work moke it impisratlve 
that we change our programs in order that we mig^ never be "justly” 
accused of training unemployables. We need to know idiat} if any} duuiges 
in program will be needed to serve tomorrow's hcoemakerS} we shouldn't 
guess. Wie should try out our best ideas in controlled experimental 
programs} so that we mig^t disseminate widely that which is good and destroy 
that ^ch proves to be undesirable. 

As brilliant as some of our researchers may be} and as capable as 
sene of our educators and educational planners nay be, they have made 
and they will continue to make aistai'es. It is the purpose of pilot pro- 
grams to guard against these mistakes or to keep them to a minimum. General 
Metors or General Foods would never consider placing a new design or a new 
cake mix on the market before it had been tested at the proving ground or 
in the kitchen. So as new ideas are advanced which effect the teaching- 
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l process 9 they slaould be tested in pilot programs to ascertain 

their value in vocational education programs* 

I an sure that all of us at some time or another have deplored 
the "extremes" of the educational pendulum* I believe the wise, contin- 
uing and systematic use of pilot {urograms will hasten the development 
of educationally souzid programs in vocational education, thereby shortening 
the arc of the pendulum* 

In my opin5.on, a third most iii^>ortant reason exists for systematic, 
contijiuing state programs for piloting promising innovations* !Ehis reason 
relates to "climate,"— the fear of change and the misunderstanding of what 
we mean when we refer to pilot programs* 

I heard an assistant state suq;>ervisor in a large state make the 
stataaest that there were some new kinds of programs belzig tried in his 
region, but he didn't want the head st:^rvisor to know about it until the 
program succeeded or failed* The is^lication was that the program would 
not have been approved for reimbursement* This certainly isn't the kind 
of climate which would encourage innovation* Berhsps, the real reason 
that such a climte exists in this state is the fact that no systematic, 
organized plan exists for conducting pilot programs* 

It is normal, to resist change, and it is easy to see idiy people, 
especially educators, fear change* For as you ansQyze bow we have g^e 
about piMming for chaste, you realize it has been haphazard at its bast* 

Brickell,in his study of educational change in the schools in the 
state of £tew York, concluded idiat "the most formidable block to instructional 
iaqprovement today is that education unlike medicine, agriculture, and industry 
fails to distinguish the three phases of change— design, evaluation, and 
dissemination. Moreover, it fails to support adequately the basic research 
\diich should precede the design stage*" I subscribe fully to this statement 
for I know it is true in at least one other state— own. 

State leadership, if it is to make any noticeable contribution to the 
development of new ideas, must recognize the differences in each of 'bhese 
phases, and furthemore, they must recognize the part that they can and 
should play in each phase* 

We have discussed some of the "idiys" to this point. Before we proceed 
to the "hows," I think it is best that we define a pilot program. In the 
R eport of the Second Research Coordinating Conference on Agricultural 
Occupations , a pilot program was defined as "a planned activity for testing 
a new idea in a realistic situation." 

Since I believe a pilot program is something more than the testing 
of a new idea, I am suggesting that, for the purpose of utdty of thou^t, 
you think of a pilot program as a planned activity in the development and 
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adoption of iiinovation. iSiere are the following four distinct steps in 
a pilot program* 

1* Identifying new ideas and cpncepts 

2* Designing ideas into worlcable educational programs of action 

3« Sraluation throu^ field testing 

4* mgsaoinating ideas ^Mcb have proved successfal 

Sacdi of these steps calls for a different set of c:lrcumstances : • 
different people » different atmosphere, and diff^nt purpose . If each 
step is to serve its proper purpose, it must be cccti)leted before the neict 
is started, aiid they must be conduced in the proper order* The responsi- 
bility fc«r the proper use of the steps in proper sequence seems to me to 
be that of state leadership* 

X am discussing these steps, not because I think you are unfamiliar 
with thoa, but rather to point out the state leadership responsibility 
associated ^i-th each step* 1 am sure teachei' educators, supervisors, 
local teachers, and local school administrators, each feel that given the 
time and »on^, they could and should be responsible for each of these 
steps* But if we are practical, I think we may agree that because of time, 
money, and the very nature of our organizational structures, sense of the 
groups mentioned are better equipped to do the job than others, and some 
have a greater obligation than others* 

2h step number one, we identify the ideas which are currently in the 
minds of pfiople that have implications for educational innovation. Priority 
should be assigned to those ideas which have particul^ significance for 
further developoent* 

second step involves the process of designing the significant 
ideas found in step one into a workable plan for action in local schools* 

The tliird step is one of evali»tion* Here the plan conceived in step 
two is tri<»d out it can be thorou^ily tested to determine its educa- 

tional values. When a new idea has been proved valuable to education, it 
then is ready for wide dissemination through a fourth step often referred 
to as demonstration programs* 

Bach of these four steps are related to each other, but each one is a 
separate and distinct step that can and should be treated as an individual 
problea* 

Generally speaking, leaders in vocational education have not recognized 
the importance of these four steps, nor have they recognized that their 
responsibility varies considerably in each step* 

I would like to review briefly with you the unique characteristics 
of each step, and the procedures ^ch 1 believe are essential if satis- 
factory results are to follow* 







Step !• Identifying Ideas for Innovations in Voc ational Eaucay^ 

Teachers, State Department personnel, teacher educators, and lay 
citizens all have ideas* for improving vocational education programs* 

Seme of these ideas are known only to the person vko has the idea, and 
others have he«n disseminated widely throu^ the written and spol^ word. 
Sooe ideas have limited possibilities for appUcation in a statewide 
program. Soae of these ideas are good, and soisb no doubt would prove 
undesirable. Some ideas have been tried and found successful. Others 
have been tried and have been abandoned, m many instances the results 
of either are known only to a few. 

l&iless the State si^pervlsory staff provides some means of gathering 
these ideas, many will never be made known. Sie State staff needs to 
develop an atmosphere idiich encourages free ccnounication of these ide^. 
They, also, need to provide the structure for the handling and procewing 
of these ideas in order that each idea receives consideration for further 

development. 

TO iagiiement Step I, the State Board throu^ its staff mi^ well 
establish the following definite procedures. 

1. A procedure be established for continuous evaluation of 

present programs in the State as a ineans of identifying needs. 

2. A coBwlttee should he established to receive ideas, ervaluate 
ideas, and suggest those for idiich pilot iwo^ams should be 
developed. Biis cossaittee should also be responsible for 
detexmining which changes have recently been made in their 
own other states. The Hiitional Center, the U.S. Office 
of Education, and the Aaerioin Vocational l\ssoclation research 
cQBBdttees should provide this kind of information as a 
continuing service to the states. 

3. Beriodic rec^uests i^uld be made of those affected by 
vocational education programs to submit their suggestions 
for program laprovenent. (Advisory cenmittees, teachers, 
administrators, and tead^ educators) 

4. lyiorities should be assigned to promising ideas. 

5. necessary structure to move ideas from Step I to Step H 
should be provided. 

As I see it. State leadership has a responsibility at this step 
for creating a permissive atmosphere regarding change. I believe the 
reason we have been reluctant to create this atmosphere is because we have 
feared', the indiscriminate, haphazard, and uncontroned change that has 
characterized so many changes in education. I suggest that if this step 
and the others that are to follow are conducted in an orderly, systematic 
manner, we will have no reason to fear change. 
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St^ n. Deolfiaine the Baacational ELan 

•rearyooe in vocational edncaticn at one tixoe or another has thought 
of s oaeth i n g iMch he or i^e felt would im^ove the program with >Mch 
they worked* Memy of these ideas lie dormant because of a lack of time 
on the part of ‘Uie inventor to develop the idea to the point that it 
could be put iitto action* Others lie dormant because the inventor lacks 
the understanding necessary to design a sound program* 

Ubis st€^ must be conducted by competent people, given the necessary 
time and the freedom from normal controls, standards, and regulatiGns* 

All rules, except those necessary for the protection of health and 
safety of stutSmts, ^ould b& u upended for those who are designing 
innovation* 

State leade;-ship should provide for the following: 

1* A project coordinator who will be assigned major respon- 
sibilitjr for coordinating the development of a plan to 
the point ^ere he believes it can be tried out in one or 
more schools with a better than average chance of succeed- 
ing* Free him frcm other duties » 

It 

2* l^cialized consultants will be given time and freedom 
to test ideas against known factors and basic researcho 

3* A critical, review of the plan by specialists, staff 
members, school administrators, and others \^o are 
qualified by training and e^sperience to make such an 
appraisal* 

4 * A plan that includes the following detail: 

A* Objectives of the innovation* 

B. A step-by-step .procedure that will be followed in 
putting the plan into operation* 

C* A list of teaching materials and equipment needed. 

B* Sie kind of eni'oHment appropriate for the program* 

S* A procedure for selecting students* 

F* 9ie kind of ccmmimity and school setting needed for 
the trial stage* 

G* 9ie qualities of teachers and/or others yho will be 
in diarge of pregram and training needed* 

B» !Bie length of tim to complete the toial* 

X* She evaluation instruments that will be used and 
who will evaluate* 

J* She sasiber and description of control centers ^ere 
all i^etors of evaluation are matched with the 
eralnation centers to the hipest degree possible* 

I* ttt schedule* 




L. Bie number of schools needed for experimental centers. 

M. The approximate (eacfc'ja) cost of conducting the evaluation 
step and the source of funds. 

N. changes evaluation centers will need to m^e in their 
tr€iditional operation. 

5. Approval of the plan and necessary financing. 

6. A local project coordinator in each pilot center. 

BrickeH says, basic ingredients of a good invention setting 
are a richness of talent and a freedom to explore. At its best. Step H 
provides for 1) a group of highly intelligent people, 2) a somewhat 
limited problem, 3) time to coiiA^ntratc on a solution, 4) ample money 
and resources, 5) freedom to try almost any«iing, 6) the likelihood that 
the solution will he used somewhere, and 7) the prospect of a personal 
recognition if the problem is solved. Bie more artificial, enriched, 
and free the setting, the more distinctive the innovation it is likely 
to produce, freedom is essential. The' atmosphere and the actuality of 
freedom must be deliberately created.”* 

State leadership has a responsibility here for initiating the 
structure organization \diich can carry out the design step. Few 
state legislatures would finance this kind of an operation in the State 
Department knowingly, and most state staffs aie not large enou^ to free 
many of their staff at any' one time for this kind of an assignment. 

There are means, however, of providing rsimbursement— 100 percent if 
necessary— to. colleges, universities, and local schools for the purpose 
of getting this job done. It is also possible for the state to contract 
with private agencies and individuals for certain kinds of consultant 
services. In addition to the securing of finances, I would think that 
state leadership has a responsibility for premotion and supervision of 
these design activities. 

Step HI. Evaluation or Testing 

This step involves taking the completed plan agreed upon in Step II 
and putting ic into opei^ation in one or more local schools. 2he plan is 
field tested under actual working conditions. 

It should he realized that a teacher who is introducing a major 
change will need varying smounts of assistance. Evaluation of the inno- 
vation ^ould be constant. Immediate evaluation may be found in student 
reaction. Other subjective and objective means of evaluating progress 
should also he used extensively. 

dhe special attention the teacher receives during innovation may 
cause to over-produce to the extent that the apparent beneficial 
effects of a given innovation will be due to the added effort on his part 
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rather than from, this ixmovation itself. insure a more accurate 
evaluation, it may be necessary to g5.ve the teachers of control groups 
the seme hind of special attention. 

^ere are undoubtedly other neane of guarding against the 
"Hawthorne” effect. Berscski wiio xre hnowledgeable in this area of 
research should be utilized in designing proper xnethods of evaluating 
the innovation \diile it is being tried under actual field conditions. 

B/egy effort should be i^ade to conduct esq^erimental programs 
under carefully controlled conditions which p«^t little deviation 
from the designed plan. Adequate financing to injure proper teaching 
materials, facilities, and teacher tix&e for preparation is essential. 
Since evaluation programs are untried and may deviate considerably frean 
standard procedure, it se^as wise not to involve more schools than are 
necessary for proper evaluation. A limited number of schools, never 
more than '^ose vhich cem be properly si^aervised, rhould be selected at 
any one time. 

j 

. ■ ^ 

State’ leadership should provide for the following: 

1. Adequate evaluation and/or control schools. 

2. The cooperation of the superintendents and others who 
will be involved. 

3. Personnel and materiala needed in the evaluation and 
control centers. 

4. Mnancial aid 'iMdi mi^^t be sipplied from State 
Depertment. 

5. Appropriate contracts between the schools and the State^ 
Bepartment '(dd.ch clearly states the responsibilities of 
the local school which will enable it to receive 
reimbursement. 

6. Brevision for training the personnel ^20 are to worh the 
project. 

7. Bravision for describing innovation in professional 
publications. 

Since field testing is often done to compare one method or one 
program with another for the purpose of advocating change, it seems log- 
ical that state leadership should control Ibis step if possible, or at 
least observe it clos^ if control is not possible. 

Those who have made a study of educational innovation t< 2 U us this 
step has traditionally been shipped. !Ibo often p.flot programs have 
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aoved f^om the design stage to the demonstration stage. We not on3y have 
the opportimity to stop this trend: we have the responsibility for 
reversing it. 

Some success factors in this stage ra-l givfc include ; 

1. A»/oid cverloeding teaciaers. 

2. ChE&sges in plans must be avoided after the experiment 
starts to assure reliable evaluation* 

3» The evaluation procedure should be rigidly followed* 

4* Visitors who cure not directly responsible for the operation 
of project should be discouzaged* 

^* Reports of progress should be maCe only to school 

State Board officials and should rot be published until 
the evaluation is coc^leted* 

6* Recognize when a program isn't worldly and stopc (But 
appreciate the benei^ts derived fram amoving that it 
won't work and share this Imowledge as ccsqpletely as if 
it had succeeded*) 

Step IV* Demonstrating Field Tested T*»*ovations 

Ibe adoption of new ideas is at best a slow process* Beople 
seldom try a new practice until th^ have had Bit opportuni'^ to observe 
someone tise do it* !Qiere are exceptions to this ruL^^ of course, but 
people who have studied the process of dissemination o f new ideas indicate 
that writtdi or ored. repi^rts of innovations bring about adoption at a 
much slower rate than does observation* 

It is also true that people generally are slow to accept new practlea 
unless they are observed in situations similar to their om* Studies have 
shown that the snal Ter farmer is inclined to believe that iiev practices on 
lar^ farms may not be applicable on. his fame aconcmlcs tes^dsers 

and school adoinistrators in a small district may follow the same reasoning 
in rejecting a new practice idiich is successful in a larger v>r weal&ier 
district* 

The demonstration of new practices takes place only after evalu- 
ation has shown, during the evaluation stage, that the practice is 
educationally sound. Consequently, the purpose of a deiscmstratAcsi in 
a pilot center is to disseminate the idea or practice as rapidly as 
possible in as many centers as possible. During the demonstraticu 
process, it may be advisable to avoid artificial, enriched, ^narmX^ or 
unrealistic settings or conditions. It may also be profitable to reward 
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tli6 doion 2 rtr&tion center with recognition and attention. 

» 

State leaderahip should provide for the following; 

1. A Witten description of the imsiTvation, including details 
necessary for the inpleaentation of the idea or practice* 

2. A variety of schools to serve as demonstration centers. 

3. Arrangements for siQ^erintendents and other school 
people to visit successful programs in the original 
evaluation i^sase. 

4. Gaining for teachers and oiiiers, necessary to enaible 
them to conduct the new plan or procedure. 

3. !Qie necessazy equipment and qualified people. 

6. Bie selection of many but varied centers idiere t^e 
innovations may be conducted* under nozmsQ. conditions. 

7. An evaluation procedure to con^pare with results oK^alned 
during evaluation phase. 

8. Revision of the State Elan to allow for normal flnanci^ 
assistance for programs proven, successful ^in evaluation 
stage. 

9. Arrange for as many teachers and administrators as 
possible to observe demonstration centers. 

10. Wide publicity, by oral and written work, to explain the 
accomplishments of the demonstration schools and tte 
value of the innovation to education* 

11. Arrange for key people to ohaerve the demonstration. 

Special attention should be ^ven to leaders in the 
profession and to people ^dio are known to adopt change 
readily, as well as leaders of various social cliques. 

12. Workshops for other teachers in the state to teach the 
procedures needed in handling the new practices. 

13. Revision of the preservicc training program. 

At this stage, state leadership has a major responsibility for 
"spreading the word" and training teachers. We have a responsibility 
for telling others about the- had, as well as the good; and we have a 
responsibility for training beginning, as well as established teachers, 
so they aifijit carry on the types of programs which have proven to be 
worthidiile. 
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In discussing the specific steps in pilot prograas and the procedures 
to he followed in imjaementing each step, I have suggested many activities 
for state staff personnel both at the supervisory and teacher education 

levels. 

Ihere are several points I made or alluded to that need to be 
reemphasized, however, as they api^ to the iidministration of pilot 
programs in any given state. 

The first one concerns the number of pilot programs idiich should 
be under way at any one time. X believe that t her e siiould never be 
any more pilot programs under way (at the evaluation or testing stage) 
t.Tiftn there are field personnel on the siqpervisory and teacher education 
staff. If there are two supervisors and one teacher educator in a state 
who normally visit local schools for a large portion of their time, then 
there should not be more than three experimental programs in progress. 

In smaller stat^ar* here there mi^t be only one supervisor and one teacher 
educator, I would think that more than one experimental program at any one 
time would be too £iany. 

^en programs Jiave been proven and are at the dissemination stage, 

I would not be as concerned about the numbers, provided each demonstration 
center could be visited at least three or four times a year. 

Auother point X believe can be defended is that at least one full** 
time person be assigned the responsibility for coordinating and promoting 
action research activities at the State level. This person to be in 
addition to the teacher education personnel who are assigned research 
duties. 

Uiird, I believe every State Elan and/or R>licy Minual should not 
only provide for research activities of all kinds, but should spell out 
in some detail the procedures for identifying, desigoing, evaluating, 
and demonstrating pilot programs in order that every person engaged in 
vocational education will be aware of their responsibility for in^proving 
the statewide program tnrou£^ innovation. 

If this procedure works for agriculture, m ed i cine, and industry, 
it is time we brilng the same orderly, systematic approach to action x^search 
in education. 

Jburth, the responsibility for financing pilot programs is primarily 
that of the State— especially in Steps I, II, and III. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 provided fimds for this purpose. I hope we will 
make eveiy effort to use them wisely. 

Since our purpose in promoting pilot programs is to focus attention 
on problems of in^rtance to the statewide program, it is unreasonable to 
expect that a single school district can be caqpectcd to bear more than a 
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niiko^ portion of tb® ttcpcnsc* Bic cost of csrzyios ^ ^ pilot "p tonj^t M* 
properly done, is much greater then the traditionil on-going 

i'fc benefits the entire State, it shotild be the resp3nsi*>ility 
of the entire State. A local school si:qperintendent often finds it 
iamossible to perform Step HI without defending the expenditures 
throu£^ YolnMS of piitfiUcity. Ibis defeats the purpose of the testing 

stage; 

. If ^^te funds are si^orting tlie project, less objection nay he 
found locally and interference can be controlled ty those idio are 
concerned priaarily with the findings of the stud^ rather than the cost 
per pi^il. Bie local project director and/or teadiers nay be fteed of 
otstside duties without objection fr«a other staff aeabers who nay be 
carrying header teaching loads. 

Fifth, great care needs to be taken to Msure that there be clear 
cub distinction, betwena the testing stage and demonstration or 
dissenination stage. 

Ih closing, let ne review with you sooe key words that clearly 
describe the doracteristics of the lour steps in piloting an innovation. 

Ste p I ~ ISmSFLCi^OB 

^smissiveness , 

Bersuasion, Coordi^tion 

Step II * JXesiQS 

InteGLllgent Baople, isiqple Resources, 

Aa^le Tiiae, Iteedom ftrom any Other AssigEvent, 

United arobiem. Availability of Ctmsultaats 

Step HI - IKTIHG (Bmluation) 

Controlled, Closely Gfessarved, 

Restricted, Enriched, Diverse Settings 

step IV - DISSBgHAHOy 

lisenrlcbed, Hbmal but Diverse Settings, 

Carefully Trained Teachers, in-Service TraiJiing 

I an sure soaie of you will disagree with some of the things I have 
said, but I an hopeful we can all agree that vocational education can 
benefit from the increased use of properly conducted pilot 
and further, that it is the responsibility of state leadership to initiate 
^ ggi^or trend in this direction lnoediately. 
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Additional ixiformation may be gained by consulting other 
professionals working with people now being served. 
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Blbliograpliy of Displayed Resource Materials 
Availability possibilities: 

1. Has been sent to all Head State Supervisors 

2. Has been sent to Head State Supervisors in regions , 



3. Is a’xailable on request: 

fto to Head State Supervisors only 

b. to Bene Econoadcs Teadier Educators 

c. to others • Please specify any liaitation. 

4» May be purchased for il*00 per unit . 



a. is available on limited basis only 
b« is available for mass distribution 

Itay be reproduced ly others if approval is obtained and ap]propriate 
recognition is given* 

6* Tentative materials or vorking papers not akailable for general 
distribution at this time* 

Title Scprce 



1*5*6 1 * Personal Pevelcpaent ai^ 

Management (A Course fer 
Occppational Heme Econo- 
mics Education) 



State Pepeartment of Idacation 
Hoae Economics Bducatioa Service 
Toeational PMsion 
Montgomery* Alabama 36l04 
Bevlsed 1966 



1 2 * The Significacee of Per- 

^ soaal north in the World 
of Work (Purt of Personal 
Dsvel* A Myiageagat Course) 

1*5*6 3 * Outline for a Breparatory 
Course in Occi^ational 
Home Economics in the 
Field of Clothing* Textiles, 

and Hemse Furnishing Services 
% 

1*5*6 4 * Information for SChocl Ad- 

ministrators on Occ\;qm.tioci- 
al Hosie Economics in Ala- 
bama High Schools 



Ruth Stovall, Sup^nrisor 
Hamm Economics Education 
Dept* of Educaii<m 
Montgomery, Alabama 

State Depariznent of Education 
r^rmm Econofiics Education Service 
Yocational Division 
Montgomery, Alabama 36l04 



State Dtpartment of Education 
Home Economics Education Service 
Vocational Division 
Montgomery, Altbama 36l04 



I. 3 S 5 * Report Required of 

Occupational Teachers of 
Home Economics 



State Department of Education 
Hone Economics Education Service 
Vocational Division 
Montgomery, Alabama 36lo4 
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Birectlons and Fomis for 
Ma3dng Home Economics Occa- 
pational Surreys 1956-19^ 



Guidelines for Dereloping 
Pilot and Experimental Pro- 
grams of Occupational Edu- 
cation in Home Economics for 
Alabama duri! 3 g I 965-1966 

Outline for c, Preparatory 
Course in Occupational Home 
Economics in the Field of 
Food Services (Preparation 
and Management) 



1 « 3>6 9 . Suggestions of Books «aid 

Bulletins Available as 
References for Occipation- 
al Home Economics Classes 






No Inf. 10. 



11 . 



Development of the Child- 
Care Training Center Pro- 
gram 

An Introduction to the 
World of Work 



No Inf.l 2 . 



Home Economics-Business 
Education (Ebqperimental 
Project) 



No Inf.l3. 



Policies and l^ocedures 
for Programs of Vocation 
of Homemaking and Occu- 
pations Using the Know- 
ledge and Skills of Home 
Economics 



3a«b.c> 1 ^« Occupational Course 

5 in Pood Services 

Worker in the Field 
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State Department of Education 
Home Economics Education Service 
Vocational Division 
Montgomery, Alabastt 36l04 

State Department of Education 
Home Economics Education Service 
Vocati.cnal Division 
Montgomery, Alabama 36l04 



State Department of Education 
Ho m e Economics Education Service 
Vocati^ial Division 
Montgomery, Alabama 



State Department of Education 
^xne Economics Education Service 
Vocational Division 
Hontgcmery, Alabama 
February, 1966 

Pueblo High School 
Tucson, Arizona 

1965 

Director, Hcmie Economics Education 
State Department ©f Vocational 
Education 
412 State Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 8^007 

1965 

Mrs. Emma Riggs, Program Specialist 
Sacramento City Unified School Districi 
Curriculum Developinent Center 
810 V Street 
Sacramento, California 
JrJy 1, 1964 

Homemaking Division 
State Board for Vocational Education 
510 State Office Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 



Home Economics Education Service 
Connecticut State Department of Educat 
Vocational Education Division 
Hartford, Connecticut 
April, 1966 
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3 a,l),c 15. Connecticut Concepts 
1, 5 Aee Shond^ 4,5,6. 

Progress Report 



6 36. Sphool Food Service ©fain- 

ing Prepared 1965 



6 17 . Occupational Opportunities 

Using Hoae Economics Know- 
ledge Sb Skills 1965-1966 



1 18. Workshop for Preparation of 

Home Economics Teachers to 
Teach Wage Earning Programs 
in Food Service 

4 1 9 . Bie Ba^loyment Aspect of 

Home Economics Education 
(an annotated bibiliograp’«iy) 



4a 20. Careers in Food Service 

Iowa Job Guide (The Job as 
it appears in Iowa's Larger 
cities) 

2, 5, 6 21. Orientation to Home Econ- 
3a — ” omics Related Occupations 



1 2 2. Reference List for Quan- 

tity Food Service 



1 J 23 . Plans for Work Eaqperience 

in Relation to Child Care 
ProgTvam in High School 



3a 24. Clothing Services 



Heme Economics Educ&ticm Service 
Connecticut State Department of 
Education 

Vocational Education Division 
Hartford, Connecticut 
April, 1966 

Frances Champion, Si^rvisor 
Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 
Room 203 $ Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

Frances Champion, Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 
Room 203 , Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

Dr. Anna Carol Fults, Chairman 
Depa:rtment of Home Economics Education 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62903 



Divisi,cri of Home Econcanics Education 
Department of VocationEJ. & Technical 
Education 

University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61803 

1965 

Iowa State Employment Service 
Iowa Restaurant Association 
204 Shops Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Home Economics Education 
Purdue University 
Purdue, Indiana 
June, 1965 ^ 

State Supervisor, Home Economics Ed. 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

State Supervisor ^ Home Economics Ed. 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Biiilding 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

State Supervisor, Home Economics Ed. 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
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3c,5,6 3 4 



xne Bight Angle 



Developient of Fibers and 
Fabrics Units for Seventh 
Through Twelfth Grades 
Placing En^hasis on Job 
Related Opportunities 
at the Tenth Grade 

Alteration Gaiments for 
Women 



Home Economics Related to 
Wage Earning Suggested Re- 
source Mtiterials. 



Employment Survey of Home 
Economics Teachers 



Alteration Tips 



Suggested Pilot Study for 
Training Hcxae Economics 
Pupils for Catering Service 



Digest of Seminar in Oc-. 
cupational Home Economics 
Education 



Course Outline - Waiter- 
Waitress Training 



Job Training in Home 
Economics 
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State Supervisor, Home Economics Ed. 
State Board of VocationEi Education 
Room lll£. State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

State Supeiviscr, Home Economics Ed. 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 



1 

State Supervisor, Home Economics Ed. 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Building 
Topeka.^ Kansas 66612! 

State Si:q?ervisor, Home Economics Ed. ' 
State Board of VocationsJ. Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Building 
Topeka, Ifemsas 66612 

State Supervisor, Ifome Econonics Ed. 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

State Siq>ervisor, Home Econcanics Ed. 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

State Supervisor, Home Economics Ed. 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

State Supervisor, Home Economics Ed. 
State BoOTd of Vocational Education 
Room 1116 , State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 ' 

Jxme, 1964 

Hcmiemaking Education Services - 

Vocational and Adult Education | 

Division | 

Department of Education I 

Carson, City, Nevada | 

Homemaking Education Services 
Vocational and Adult Education 
Division 

Department of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 

S 









Ho lnf«35« Home Econcnics Education 

Sylleibus for a Coaprehensive 
Program 

1, htk*5 36 , Alterations of Ready- 
to-Wcar 



X, 4a 37. Food Service Technology 
(Dietetics) 



l,>4a 38 . Extended ajiplQyiiisnt 



1 3 9 . Manual of Operation for 

“ Training and/or Retrain- 

ing Adults for Jobs Re- 
quiring Home Economics 
Kio^ledge and SMUs 



1, 4a 4 o. Manual of Operation for 
Home Economics Job Train- 
ing Programs in High Schools 







1 4l, Vocational Home Economics 

in Ohio High Schools 

1963-1964 



1 ^42. Preliminary Application and 

Information Data for Approval 
for a High School Job Train- 
ing ITogram in Vocational Home 
Economics 



Bureau of Home Sconoodcs Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, Heir York 12221 

Director, Home Economics Education 
State University Station 
Farc'Jj Horth Dakota 58102 
April-^fty, 1965 

Miss Margaret McErdry, State SiQ)ervisor 
Home Economics Education 
State Dei^urtaent of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
65 S. Front Street 
Columbus, (Mo 43215 

Miss Margaret McEniry, Statfi Siqwrvisor 

Home Ecraomics Education 

State Department of Education 

Division of Vocational Education 

65 S. Front Street 

Colmobus, CMo 43215 

January, 1964 

Miss Margaret McEniry, State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
Front Street. 

Coluinbus, O.bio 43215 
March, I 965 

Miss Margaret McEniry, State Supervisor 

Home Economics Education 

State Department of Education 

Division of Vocational Education 

65 S. Front Street 

Coluinbus, Ohio 43215 

Biarcdi, I965 

Miss Margaret McEniry, State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational- Education 
65 S. Front Street 

Cclunibus, (Mo 43215 

Miss Margaret McEniry, State Srqaervisor 
Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational. Education 
65 S, Front Street 
Coluaihus, Ohio 43215 
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Hose Economics Fuiblicatians 


Miss Margaret McEniry, State Supervise 
* Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
65 S. Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

: 


Highlights of the Vocation- 
al Education Act of I963, 
Public Law 88-210 


Home Economics Education 
Home Economics West 
Oklahoma State Ihiivei'sity 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

1965 


Report on Activities Re- 
lated to Occupational Ed- 
ucation in Home Economics 
in Puerto Rico 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Department of Education 
Area of Vocational & Technical 
Education 
P. 0. Bok 818 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 0019 


Vocational Home Economics 
Education Su2r»ey Suznmary 
Sheet 


Mrs. Margaret Crockett 
Supervisor of Occupational Training 
Program 

Home Economics Education 
Department of Education 
Hashville, Tennessee 


Survey of Home Economics 
Students* Ernployment for 
1965-66 and Enploynent 
Plans for I965-66 


Mrs. Margaret Crockett 
Supervisor of Occux>ational Training 
Program 

Home Economics Education 
Department of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Home Econcsnics Education 
Occupational Training 
Program Survey 


Mrs. Margaret Crockett 
Sipervisor of Occipational ^Draining 
Program 

Home Economics Education 

Department of Education I 

Nashville, Tenne*^ see | 


Units of Work and Ques- 
tionnaires. Prepared by the 
Workshop in Wage-Earning 
Home Economics Courses 
During the simnner of 1965. 


m 

Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 | 


Occiqaational Trends in Health 
Care Industries King 
County 1965-1970 


State Board for Vocational Education ' 
P.O. Bck, 2 k 8 

Olimpia, Washington 9850I 
December, I965 
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l*3a,5 51. Guidelines for Teaching 
The Hboenaker‘8 Assistant 



h 52. A Sample Wage Earning 
Training Program for; 
Child Pay Care Aide 



4 53o A San5>le Wage Earning 

~~ Training Program for; 
Waitress Training 



4 54. A San5>le Wage Earning Train- 

ing Program for; Short 
Order Cook 



4 55 o A Sample ^fege Earning 

Training Program for; 
Alteration Woman 



4 56. A San5>le Wage Earning 

' Training Program for; 
Hoone Management Aide 



4 57. A Sample Wage Earning 
Training Program for* 
Dry Cleaning & Laundry 
Aide 



Director, Home and Family life 
Education 

State Board for Vocational Education 
P.O. Box, 248 

Olyn^ia, Washington 98501 

Dr. Ctoievieve W. Shubert. Siq^^rviscr 
Home Economics Division 
Milwaukee Vocational TechniceJ. and 
Adult Schools 
1015 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

Dr. Genevieve W. Shubert, Supervisor 
Home Economics Division 
Milwaukee Vocational Technical and 
Adult Schools 
1015 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

Dr. Genevieve W.’ Shubert, Supervisor 
Hvime Economics Division 
Milwaukee Vocational Technical and 
Adult Schools 
1015 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

JXc. Genevieve W. Shubert, Supervisor 
Home Economics Division 
Milwaukee Vocational Technical and 
Adult Schools 
1015 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

Dr. Genevieve W. Shubert, S\q>ervisor 
Hcjme Economics Division 
Milwaukee Vocatiomil Technical and 
Adult Schools 
1015 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

Dr. Genevieve W. Shubert, Supervisor 
Home Econanics Division 
Milwaukee Vocational. Technical and 
Adult Schools 
1015 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 



Other materials on display may be found in; Hotz, Patricia H. and 
Huth Whitmarsh. The Employment Aspects of Hctbc Economics Education; a 
selective bibliography with annotations . Urbana: Division of Home Economics 
Education, University of Illinois , 19^5 • 
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WEDNESDAY M0BN1N6 

Theme: A Leader’s Responaibilities in Developing Programs 
Sroosium: The Role of Stqaervisors - Moderator - Ruth Ellen Ostler 
Relationships idth Administrators and All Phases of Vocational Education 
Ruth Stovall 

Laws and ReguI.ations of Significance in Planning - Dr. Berenice Mallory 

Surveys and Job Analyses - Maiy Bell Vaughn 

In-Service Programs for Teachers - Mrs. Mary B. White 

Evaluation end Testing - Di , Helen Y. Nelson 

Advisory Cduaittees - Mrs. Katherine r« Conafay 

Syi^slum: Tiie Role of Teacher Education Institutions - Moderator - 
Dr. Aleene Cross 

Selection of Teachers - Basic Competencies Needed - Dr. Plossie M. Byrd 
In-Service Programs - Dr. Mary E. Mather 

Revising Pre-service College Programs to Meet I^esent and Projected Needs 
Dr. Alberta D. Hill 

Changes Needed in State Certification Requirements - Dr. Marjorie East 



WEDNESDAY AFTSiNCKEf 
Theme: Significant Resoiurce Areas 

Development of Post-High School Programs - Dr. Berenice Mallory 
Use of Research Studies - Dr. Elizabeth Simpson 
Effective Plans for Pilot Programs - Dr. M. G. Linson 



THURSDAY MORNING 



Theme - Ideas for Action 
Small Group Discussion Topics 

Work With Administrators and All Phases of Vocational Education 
Adult Programs to Meet Coninunity Needs 
]?rogram Designed to Meet Needs of Disadvantaged 

Ways to Select and Prepare Teachers for Teaching Occupational Programs 
Reports of group discussions 
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SHCaWR PLMWDG COWSmBB 



Mrs* Carolyn G* Brown 
Assistant State S\q>ervi8or 
HoBke Econaaics Education 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery, Alatoana 

Mrs. Ethelwyn Cornelius 
Supervisor 

Home Bconooics Education 
Ithaca, Hew York 

Dr. Marie Dirke, Head 
Hone Econonics Education 
The Ohio State University 
Colunbus, Ohio 

Dorotl^ S. Lawson, Cwisultant 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Colunibus, Ohio 

Dr. Sylvia L. ;«e, Specialist 
Hone Econonics Education 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Colunbus, Ohio 



Dr. Berenice Mallory, Chief 
Heme Eccnonics Unit 
Occiqpaticns Section 
Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education 
United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C* 

Margaret McEniry 
Head State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 
State Departneat of Education 
ColUDbus, Ohio 

Dr. Elisabeth J. Sia^son, Cha irm a n 
Home Econonics Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbena, Illinois 

Mary Lois Willisnson 
State Director 
Hone Econonics Education 
State Departnent of Education 
Frai&fort, Kentucky 



SSHIHAR CONSUUrANTS 



Dr. Laierence Borosage 
Professor of Education 
Michigan State University 
East Xiansing, Michigan 



Dr. M. 6. Linson 
Assistant Director of the 
State Board of Education 
Denver » Colorado 



Dr. Henry Brickell 

Assistant Si^rintendenb of Schools 

Msnhassets New York 



Dr. Berenice. ^Uory, Chief 
Hoote Econonick Unit 
Occi^tions Section 
U. S. Office of Education 



Dr. Alberta Hill 

Associate Professor, Department of 
Home Econcmics Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 



1^0 Elizabeth Simpson 
Chairman^ Hone Econocdcs 
Education 

Universil^ of Illinois 
Urhana^ Illinois 



Miss Rose Terlin 
Chiefs Econonic Status 
and Qpportunj.ty Division 
Women's Bun’eau 
U. S. Depfi'rtment of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 
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SEMINAR EABTICIEARrS 



'wdswiy Celia 
>l!2 State Office Building 
}ea Moines, Icm 50319 

ksple, Paul B., Director 
Penta-County Vocational School 
Technical College 
Oregon Road 
Perryshurg, Ohio 43551* 

Arnold, Mrs« Icesy 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hin, South Carolina 

(Bailey, Mrs. l^na, lnsta*uctar 
I Home Eeononics Education 
1 343 B Cangpbell Hall 
{1787 Neil Ave., 

Ohio State University 
Colusibus, Ohio 43210 

Bateman, Jessie W . (Dr . ) 

Dean, College of Household Arts 
& Sciences 

Texas Wcsaen’s University 
Denton, Texas 

Beckwith, Grace 
1787 Neil Ave. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Blodgett, Naomi H. 

65 S. Front St. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Borosage, Dr. Lawrence, Proj.Dir. 
College of Education 
Michigan state University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Brennan, Dr. Marg^iret Jane, Head 
Home Economics Education 
Western Michi^ui University 
Kalanasoo, Michigan 

Brickell, Dr. Henry M., Ass*t Supt. 
Ijemhasset Hi^ School 
Msnhassat, New York 
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Brown, Mrs. Carolyn G.,AssH Supv, 
Home Economics Education 
4l2 State Office Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Brown, ^5^^ion H., Teacher EC ^tar 
Homemaking Education 
Terrill Bldg. 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 

Buchanan, Dr. Bonnie Bell, Chair. 
Home Economics Department 
Oklahoma College for Liberal Arts 
Chickasha, Oklahoma Box 263 

Buntin,Dr. L. Ann., Head 
Home Economics Education 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Byrd, Dr. Flossie, Dean 
School of Home Economics 
3Rrairie View A &5 M College 
Prairie View, Texas 

Capps, Gertrude (Mrs.) 

Division of Instruction 
Public Schools 
5057 Woodward 
Detroit, Michig^48202 

Carty, Dorothy K. (Mrs.) 
Coordinator, Occipational. Training 
P. 0. Box 4^ 

Walhadla, South Carolina 

Chase, Anne, Professor 
Home Economics 

Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Cole, Josie M. (Miss) 

Box 763 

Alcorn A & M College 
Lorman, Mississippi 39^9® 

Cole, Sonia M. 

65 S. Front St. 

Columbus, (Riio 
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Conafay^ Mrs. Katherine, Supervisor 
Arlington County Schools 
lte6 North Quincy St., 

Arlington^ Virginia 22207 

Cotney, Evelyn. Dist. Supervisor 
Hone Economics Education 
State Bepar^neiit of Education 
412 State Office Building 
Montgaaery, Alabama 

Cozine, Dr. June E., Head 
Home Economics Education 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Crockett, Mrs. Margaret, Supervisor 
OcciQ)ational Training Program in 
Home Economics Ed. . 

112 Cordell Hull Bldg. 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Cross, Dr. Aleene 
203 Baldwin Hall 
College of Education 
Athens j Georgia 

Crouse, Mrs. Genevieve L. Supervisor 
Homs Economics Ed. 

State Department of Education 
405 Centennial Building 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dawson, Sue, District Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 
412 State Office Building ' 
Montgomery, Alabama 

DeLaney, Jean (Dr.) 

Assistant to Dean 
College of Home Economics 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Dirks, Dr. Marie, Head 
H(^ Economics Education 
34? B Caiq?bell Hall 
1787 Neil Ave. 

(Me State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Doomer, Carolyn, Ass't Instructor 
Home Economics Education 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Douglas, Spencer (Mr.) 

Supt, Belief ontaine H.S. 

Belief ontaine, Ohio 

DuBois, Dr. May, Head 
Home Economics Education 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 

East, Dr, Marjorie, Head 
Home EconcmiicG Education 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Elliott, Cecile, Instructor 
Home Economics Education 
107 Gwynn Hall 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Ellis, Jewell D,, Itinerant Teacher 
Trainer 

Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 42071 

Fagan, Rosalyn (Mrs.) 

Supervisor of Hone Econcanics 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Fee, Mrs, Lucile 
Home Economics Education 
32 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 

Finn, Dr, Audrey 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

Ford, Alice M,, Director 
Home Economics ' 

Cheyenne Public Schools 
Central High 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Foster, Dorothy 
Voc, Heme Economics 
65 S. Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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SEMINAR PABTICIPAlfES 



Ganay, Prances 5 Supervisor 
Home Economics 
Mentphis City Schools 
2529 Avery Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Gaylor, Barbara, Consultant 
Heme Economics & Family Life Educ. 

State Department of Public Instr. 

Box 982 

Lansing, Michigan 
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